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WE KEEP OUR EYE ON THE BALI. 





...- IT DETERMINES THE : 
WHAT’S GOING ON IN OUR 
ROOM FOR IMPROVEMENT? 


In this advertisement is described an activity 
typical of our testing and research, to help rayon 
manufacturers meet changing retail conditions. 


STRENGTH OF THE YARN! 


IT ACTUALLY DOES! In this way: 
A small steel ball of known weight is 
timed as it drops into a test-batch of 
the basic viscous mixture. Our chem- 
ists know from the drop of the ball 
when the viscosity of the mixture is 


just right. Andon viscosity depends, 


wr 
) 
eS 
"‘@. 


to a great extent, the strength of the 


a5 


finished rayon yarn. @ For retailers 
today are demanding so much of 
rayon merchandise. Fabrics must be 
light as gossamer .. . and as strong 
as sole-leather! If you have a knit- 
ting or weaving problem that de- 
mands a rayon yarn of great deli- 
cacy with a disposition toward great 
strength, consider the qualities of 
the Crown, and let us help you 
choose the right rayon yarn. 


THE VISCOSE COMPANY 
200 Madison Avenue New York City 





CROWN RAYON YARN 
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A New Deal in Rayon? 


NEW effort toward cooperation seems to 
be under way in the synthetic fiber 
industry. 

The direct manifestation may not seem to be 
vitally important in itself. It has consisted in 
the willingness of manufacturers to submit in- 
formation on their production and distribution 
to the business research department of one 
company, and to permit that concern to compile 
and publish statistics for the industry as a 
whole. 

The potential significance, however, may be 
far-reaching. 

Vv 


To explain this, it is necessary to review 
briefly the previous attempts toward coordi- 
nated effort in this division of the industry. 

The Rayon Institute, organized in 1927, de- 
voted its energies largely along promotional 
and educational lines. Composed entirely of 
firms manufacturing under the viscose process 
it did much to acquaint wholesalers, retailers 
and consumers with the attractiveness and 
inherent value of rayon materials. Active work 
was largely discontinued early in 1930 and the 
Institute ceased functioning in January of last 
vear. It left a record of real achievement in 
its particular field. 

In the fall of 1929, the Rayon and Synthetic 
Yarn Association was organized. This differed 
‘rom the Institute in that its membership was 
10t confined to viscose producers; and also in 
hat its function was a stabilizing rather than 

promotional one. It attempted, for example, 
‘o develop and disseminate statistical data and 
> furnish a clearing house for the industry’s 
hinking on production and distribution policies. 

It encountered trouble in 1930 when two of 


the largest firms resigned—and although it 
later voted against dissolution, its possibilities 
were seriously crippled. 

Although no official explanation of the rela- 
tive failure of this movement is available, it is 
safe to say that the basic cause was the sub-rosa 
price-cutting and general market demoraliza- 
tion in the synthetic fiber field during 1930, 
and that the direct cause was the refusal on the 
part of certain units to cooperate by supplying 
data. 

The industry still needs some form of cen- 
tralization. Existing productive facilities are 
in excess of apparent demand. Recurring peri- 
ods of decreased consumption bring with them 
over-production and profitless prices. Even 
last year, when demand was good, profits were 
thoroughly unsatisfactory. 


v 


Some rayon producers have complained of 
an “unfriendly press.”” It is true that the 
merchandising methods in synthetic fibers have 
been criticized freely in recent years. But this 
criticism has been based on the realization that 
the manufacture of these fibers is under human 
control—and that failure to exercise that con- 
trol intelligently is inexcusable. Furthermore, 
rayon producers themselves have participated 
in the critical arrangement of the industry. 

If the latest move, involving willingness to 
submit confidential figures to a competitor for 
summation, promises further attempts to place 
synthetic fiber manufacture and distribution on 
a sound basis, one of the incidental results will 
of course be a “friendly press.” But the im- 
portant point is that such action will help to 
enable the industry to become the profitable 
enterprise it should be. 
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The Week 


in lextiles 


as Reflected in This Issue 


General 


Vibration in Textile Mills 

The various types of vibration found 
in textile plants are discussed, and it 
is shown that in most cases this slight 
mechanical movement may be eliminated 
or its effects made negligible. The 
problem of eliminating vibration is not 
as difficult as it seems. (page 16) 


Mixers and Agitators 

The various types of agitators used 
in the textile industry are described and 
illustrated. It is pointed out that while 
there are many types, each has its own 
particular purpose; and careful con- 
sideration of the materials to be treated 
and the amount of agitation desired are 
necessary before a proper selection can 
be made. page 23) 


Fabric Guider 

Announcement is made of the de- 
velopment of an improved type of fabric 
guider operated by a selvage finger 
moving with the fabric. (page 38) 


C. I. T. Aequires Iselin Factors 
The factoring business of William 
Iselin & Co. has been acquired by the 
Commercial Investment Trust Corp., 
New York. It will be continued under 
its own executive personnel as a sub- 
sidiary of the C. |. T. (page 40) 


Merchandising Series 


Dynamic moves are under way in 
textile merchandising. These will be 
covered from week to week in_ the 


lexTipE Wortp Analyst. Fundamental 
marketing studies, industry-wide pro- 
motional campaigns, surveys in different 
branches and new aggressiveness within 
individual companies, all reflect revolu- 
tionary developments in the making. 
(page 43) 


Cotton 


Peril of Low Price Pressure 
Pressure for lower prices is imperil- 

ing the progress of both manufacturer 

and merchant stated John A. McGregor, 
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president of the Utica Steam & Mohawk 
Valley Cotton Mills in an address be- 
fore the domestics group of the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association in New 
York, last week. (page 41) 


Cotton Without Change 

Cotton has passed a week without 
much change. The war clouds in the 
Far East suggest larger consumption 
of cotton for military purposes and 
Japan is still reported to be a buyer. 
There is little new on the economic hori- 
zon and the market wavers around its 
early February levels. (page 44) 


Yarn Sellers Disappointed 

Cotton yarn sellers have been disap- 
pointed in the recent slow development 
in their market. At the turn of the 
year the trade was hopeful that because 
of depleted stocks users would operate 
on a larger scale but this development 
has not materialized. (page 44) 


Moderation in Goods Market 
Moderation has been the keynote of 

husiness in cotton goods. Support to 

the market is maintained even at the 





advance, but buyers are withholding 
their future needs until they find out 
the extent of acceptance of the new cur- 


~ 


+ 


tailment program among print cloth 
mills. Price advances on percales have 


been accepted and advances in various 
finishing charges have resulted in brine- 
ing in spring business earlier than 
usual. The hoped for stability in gray 
goods will be a good aid to an alreacy 
stiffening market. (page 46) 


Wool 


Change of Shade in Fulling 

The use of excessive alkali in t! 
fulling mill is blamed for the darkening 
of the color on piece-dyed woolen good 
A suitable formula for treating these 
goods is suggested. (page 37) 


Urges Vital Statistics 

At the annual meeting of the Nationa! 
Association of Wool Manufacturers in 
Boston, on Feb. 10, officers were re- 
elected for the coming year. H. S. 
Davis, of the Industrial Research De- 
partment, Wharton School of Finance 
and Commerce was the chief speaker. 
He urged the association to vitalize its 
statistics making them part of a long- 
term program. (page 26) 


Yarns in Dull Market 

Worsted yarns remain in a dull mar 
ket with buyers feeling out the future 
with considerable deliberation. The 
between-seasons period which has af- 
fected the situation for a number of 
weeks seems unusually extended. Con 
centrated, last-minute operations seem 
likely in a month or two. (page 44) 


Wool Holds Strong 

Wool retains its strength with evi- 
dences of light stocks that seem to con- 
firm dealers’ forecasts of stability. Even 
though 1932 consumption does not come 
up to the satisfactory record of 1931, 
it is believed that sellers can wait for 
buyers to come to them. This week 


The Textile Outlook 


a excessive pressure toward lower and still lower prices in most 
branches of the textile markets, with resulting losses to mills and 


injury to markets by floods of substandard goods, there is evidence in a 


number of sources that distributors are going to make an effort to win 


1932 business on the basis of standard goods at fair prices. 


Inferior, 


adulterated goods are often not a good purchase at any price and con- 


sumers who spend their shekels this year are in a mood to make sure 


they are getting good value. 


This story is heard in cotton goods and 


wool goods this week but actual effect on these markets remains for the 


future to define. 


In general cottons are moving slowly till buyers get 


assurance that the expanded curtailment program is actually going into 


effect. 


great service for both buyers and sellers. 


If it succeeds in bringing stabilization, it will have performed a 


Wool goods lack strong de- 


mand and development toward better things awaits further clearance of 


distress goods. 


a garment workers’ strike in New York. 


a wave of novelties with mesh hosiery taking 30 to 40% 


The silk outlook is better except for the possibility of 


Knit goods are progressing on 
of the current 


hosiery trade and white bathing suits said to be gaining vogue. 
; 5 = £ 
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tr. ding was light, but prices through 
th. market were firmly held. A revival 
of interest seems likely within a few 


ks. (page 45) 


\\ omen’s Fabrics Improve 
Vomen’s wear wool goods demand 
roved during the first half of Febru- 
; men’s suitings sold unevenly. 
ge 40) 


Knitting 


Hosiery Stocks Decline 
Steady decline in full-fashioned 
siery stocks since 1929 is indicated 
preliminary, report on survey con- 
ducted by Industrial Research Depart- 
nt of the Wharton School of Finance 
and Commerce, University of Pennsyl- 
nia, Philadelphia. (page 27) 


Full-Fashioned Narrowing 


he concurrent movements of the 
elements involved in the narrowing 
echanism of a Cotton-system full- 


fashioned hosiery machine are carefully 
escribed and illustrated with detailed 
diagrams. (page 28) 


Narrowness in Silk Hose 

Improper construction and lack of 
correct finishing treatment result in the 
roduction of an excessively narrow 
tocking. The only real remedy is to 
irrect the construction of the hose, but 
improvement may be had by scrooping 

treating it with some finishing com- 
pound that will give it body and hold 
the stitches in place. (page 36) 


Difficulty With Cotton-Wool Yarn 
When a knitting yarn consisting of 
tton and wool fibers bunches up on 

the needles and causes other mechanical 
fficulties, it is too often assumed that 

he fault lies in the oil emulsion which 
applied to the yarn. It has been 
und, on the other hand, that improper 
nstruction of the yarn may cause this 
litculty. (page 36) 








Mrs. Hoover Wears 
Cotton at Reception 


A unique feature of the state re- 
ception given at the White House, 
Feb. 4 to Cabinet members and their 
wives was the fact that Mrs. Hoover 
wore a cotton gown, fashioned after 
one shown in an old picture of her 
mother taken in the late 70s. It was 
of dimity, with blue floral design. 
George A. Sloan, president of the 
Cotton Textile Institute, and Mrs. 
Sloan were among the guests at the 
reception. Mrs. Sloan wore a white 
cotton lace dress with fur trimming. 








Sleazy Knitting in Hose 

The various causes of sleazy knitting 
are outlined, and helpful suggestions are 
offered. Conditioning of the silk, set- 
ting up of the machine, and finishing of 
the goods are all factors which must be 
dealt with. (page 37) 


Hosiery Employment Bureau 
Failure of full-fashioned hosiery 
manufacturers and workers to use exist- 


ing employment services handicaps 
both, according to report based on 


Philadelphia full-fashioned hosiery em- 
ployment survey conducted by the De- 
partment of Industrial Research of the 
Wharton School of Finance and Com- 
merce, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia. New employment bureau 
is recommended. (page 42) 


Volume in Mesh Hosiery 

Mesh hosiery volume has grown to 
the point where it represents 30 to 40% 
of some mills’ business. (page 47) 


White Undies for Men 

Current orders for men’s lightweight 
underwear which are plentiful, show a 
trend to white. (page 47) 





The Business Outlook 


HE first week of February has brought no break in the spell of busi- 


ness and security market stagnation. 


Signs of seasonal pick-up, almost 


invariably marked by the middle of this month, are so far very slight and 


scattered. 


Despite some revival of railroad buying, the spring rise in 


steel is being held back by slackness in automotive output due to delays 
in Ford’s new models for which buyers and other producers are disposed to 


wait. 


bonds lost a large part of their gain since December. 


Commodity and stock price averages have sagged to new lows and 


Effects of Recon- 


struction Corporation action in checking bank credit contraction are not yet 


forthcoming, and European affairs are rapidly approaching new financial 


and political crises. 


More fundamental for the domestic outlook is the 


fact that capital values are being steadily depreciated by drastic reduction 
in employing and buying power of employees, upon which corporate earn- 


ing-power now depends. 


The drying-up of private monetary and credit 


resources is resulting in growing pressure for governmental relief and 
rapidly forcing resort to the public credit to replace the purchasing power 
destroyed by deflation and liquidation in the banking system or immobil- 
ized by individual hoarding.—The Business Week. 
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Suspender Swimsuit a Staple? 

The suspender bathing-suit for men 
is selling so well, knitters predict it 
will eventually supplant the traditional 
speed suit. (page 47) 


Silk 


Raw Silk Quiet 

Raw silk was steady but quiet. Jap- 
anese situation improved; but there is 
little buying by American § manu- 
facturers. (page 45) 


Shantung Call Cheers Spinners 
Silk spinners expect good business 

soon, thanks to call for shantung broad- 

silks. Thown silk is quiet. (page 45) 


Broadsilk Outlook Improves 

Cutters and retailers show interest in 
both weighted and pure dye cantons; 
price features buying. (page 46) 


Rayon 


Tennessee-EKastman Yarn Plant 

The recent entrance of the Tennessee- 
Eastman Corp. into the field of rayon- 
yarn manufacture, having created con- 
siderable interest and comment in the 
industry, a description of its outstand- 
ing features and general layout is pre- 
sented. The example of logical intre- 
gation found in this “self-contained in- 
dustry” are worthy of textile manu- 
facturers’ attention. (page 19) 


Knitting Yarns Active 

Knitting yarns became more active, 
but weaving yarns slumped this week, 
in the synthetic yarns market. Plants 
may curtail further. (page 45) 


Processing 


Improper Penetration of Vat Dye 
Development of faded spots and 
streaks in a vat-dyed sheeting are de- 
termined as the result of improper pene- 
tration of the dyestuff. The surface 
fibers, by wearing off, expose the in- 
terior fibers which have not been 
thoroughly dyed. Reduced padding is 
suggested as remedy. (page 36) 


Streaks in Piece-Dyed Fabric 

Excessive mechanical action on the 
surface of the goods results in the de- 
velopment of streaks, or chafe marks, 
in the piece-dyed fabric. If parafin is 
employed in lubricating the goods, it 
should be mixed with oleic acid to facili- 
tate future removal. (page 37) 


Waterproofing Process 

A new process for waterproofing tex- 
tile materials is described. No special 
machinery is required, and the treatment 
requires only one bath. (page 39) 


Desizing Agent 

Development of a new desizing agent 
of the enzyme type is announced. Its 
properties and uses are given. (page 39) 
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Simple Measures 


Prevent 
Vibration in 


Textile Mills 


By Charles L. Hubbard 


HILE a certain amount of vibration is not so 
objectionable in a manufacturing plant as in an 
office building or similar structure, it indicates 
something mechanically wrong, and an effort should be 
made to eliminate it. In some cases the cause of the 
vibration may be the important matter rather than the 
vibration fer se; in others the vibration itself may have 
a weakening or other injurious effect upon the machine 
parts, adjacent piping, or the building construction. 

Again, the vibrations may not have a sufficient ampli- 
tude to produce any mechanical damage, but nevertheless 
the resulting noise may be annoying to the operatives 
and furthermore may actually interfere with their pro- 
ductive efficiency. 

I-very machine sends out certain waves, which later 
become perceptible either as noise or vibration, accord- 
ing to their frequency. Vibrations of this kind are 
commonly divided into two classes known as “primary 
air vibrations” and “foundation vibrations.” Primary 
air vibrations are imparted directly to the surrounding 
air of the room in which the machine is located, and 
since they are comparatively weak, do not readily pass 
through walls and floors of ordinary construction. They 
will, however, pass through open windows and doors into 
adjoining rooms, a condition which is easily controlled in 
most cases. 

Foundation vibrations, on the other hand, are easily 
transmitted through the foundation of the machine to the 
floor, or to the adjacent earth, and then on to the walls 
of the building, or to other buildings under certain favor- 
able conditions. Although these vibrations are not al- 
ways immediately perceptible, they may set up other vi- 
brations at a distance through some intervening medium, 
as previously noted. Owing to the great variety of ma- 
chines employed in a textile mill, we shall confine our 
discussion principally to the general power equipment, 
such as engines, turbines, motors, line shafting, fans, ete. 
Most of the methods used in reducing vibration in these 
types of equipment are applicable, however, to machin- 
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Fig. 1. Foundation cushioned in sand 


to prevent vibration 
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Fig. 2. 
floor of engine room 


Foundation isolated from 


ery in general, and will be found equally useful through- 
out the plant. 

Removal or elimination of the audible or primary vi- 
bration can only be accomplished by completely inclosing 
the machine so that the sound waves cannot escape; but 
in most cases the greater part of the noise can be disposed 
of by simply removing or suppressing the foundation vi- 
bration, and for this reason our attention will be devoted 
chiefly to this phase of the subject. 

At the start, any machine which is likely to cause 
trouble should be given perfect running balance, so far 
as possible, in order to avoid any tremor which may be 
magnified at certain speeds. This is primarily a matter 
for the builder, and it should be attended to before the 
machine leaves the shop; but there are cases where this 
condition will develop under continued use of the equip- 
ment, so that adjustments and other attention are re- 
quired from time to time. 

Quite independent of balance, there are other causes 
of vibration which must be given consideration. Among 
these are “whipping” of a crankshaft, turbine rotor, or 
armature ; water in a steam turbine; pulsation in the sup- 
ply and exhaust pipes of reciprocating engines; etc. 


Critical Speed 


Aiter the matter of “balance” has been investigated, 
that of “critical speed” should be looked into. Synchro- 
nous or critical speed is that at which the vibrations pro- 
duced have the same frequency as the oscillations which 
would occur if the system were displaced from its state 
of rest and allowed to vibrate without opposition in any 
way. Method of support is an important factor in the 
determination of critical speed, and the same machine 
may have more than one critical speed, depending upon 
its construction. It follows that the normal operating 
speed should be as far removed from the critical speed 
as possible; otherwise the tendency towards vibration 
will be decidedly increased. This explains why the action 
of a machine which vibrates badly may sometimes be 
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Engine base 






Fig. 3. Cork slab beneath en- 
gine or machine base to pre- 
vent, transmission of vibration 
to foundation 







Flexible 
coupling, 
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Fig. 4. Method of eliminating vibration from 
direct connected fan and motor sets 


reatly improved by changing the speed slightly one way 
ir the other. 
\gain, two engines running at the same speed, so that 
ll periods of the stroke come at the same time, will often 
zive trouble from an excessive vibration which may be 
casily overcome by slightly changing the speed of one 
‘i them. When there are two or more machines, par- 
ticularly of the reciprocating type, located near together, 
it is possible to vary the speed of the different units 
small amount in order to overcome a tendency to vibra- 
tion, it is well to do so. 
lt has also been found that certain methods and mate- 
als of support have their own vibratory periods; and 
ire must be taken, therefore, in fixing the speed of a 
jachine, or in selecting a support, that the two do not 
oincide. Asphaltic concrete, for example, has a period 
iuch shorter than a steam engine at ordinary speeds. 
Foundations 


l‘oundations for heavy machines, such as engines, tur- 
ines, ete., are difficult to change after completion. For 
this reason great care should be taken in their design 
ind construction. Detailed discussion of foundation con- 
truction is beyond the scope of the present article, but 
here are certain general rules to be followed which may 
vell be mentioned in this connection. While a heavy foun- 
lation tends to stability, it is not always well to depend 
ipon this alone; and furthermore, while bedrock or 
ardpan makes a desirable base in certain cases, both are 
apable of readily transmitting vibrations to other adja- 
ent foundations resting upon the same material. 

As a precaution, it is usually best in work of this kind 
) place a foot or more of sand upon the bedrock or hard- 
in, and to start the foundation above it. The sand 
erves as a cushion and prevents any vibration of the 
iachine from passing beyond the foundation downward. 
‘o prevent horizontal transmission also, it sometimes is 
vell to extend the sand insulation completely around the 
oundation, as illustrated in Fig. 1. 
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In addition to its injurious effect on equip- 
ment, adjacent piping and buildings, vibra- 
tion may interfere with the productive eff- 
ciency of the operatives. The accompany- 
ing article describes measures suitable for 


minimizing vibration in textile mills 






Receiver separator-» -- Steam separator 


Receiver-separator for preventing 
vibration of steam piping 


Fig. 3. 


Contact between a concrete floor and the foundation 
is not undesirable, particularly in the case of engine 
and turbine rooms where there is a space or basement 
below the main floor for carrying the heavy steam and 
exhaust piping. Here a clearance of an inch or two 
should be provided between the concrete floor and foun- 
dation, as shown in Fig. 2. Where there is no basement, 
this same arrangement is also used to advantage in case 
of smaller units of various kinds, and especially for fan 
engines and other small, high-speed machines. 

Cushion Supports 


Vibration from many small or auxiliary units, such as 
motors, fans compressors, and various special machines 
used in the textile industry, may be reduced or entirely 
eliminated by placing a layer of sound-insulating material 
between the base of the machine and its foundation. One 
of the best of these is natural cork, 1. to 14 in. thick, 
although slabs made of granulated cork and other mate- 
rial will give satisfactory results for a time. -An advan- 
tage of natural cork is that it retains its resiliency for a 
long period, while some of the manufactured products 
tend to harden with continued use, and thereby lose 
much of their usefulness. An arrangement of this kind 
for a small high-speed engine, pump, or other machine 
which tends to vibrate is shown in Fig. 3. 

Ventilating and exhaust fans are frequently run at 
somewhat higher speeds in manufacturing plants than in 
schools and other public buildings, and sometimes give 
trouble from vibration. In this event an examination 
should first be made to see that the fan is properly bal- 
anced. It should be made certain also that the shaft col- 
lars which are provided to take end thrust and the bear- 
ings against which they turn are smooth and true. Any 
unevenness at these points will cause a grinding noise, 
together with a vibration which is easily transmitted to 
other equipment. 

Fan bases are usually screwed to a wooden frame, 
which in turn is bolted to the foundation or other source 
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of support. This frame serves as an insulator to a con- 
siderable extent, but if trouble still exists, a layer of 
cork may also be inserted as in Fig. 3. It should be 
stated, however, in this connection, that the multiple-blade 
fans now in common use have a much smaller diameter 
for a given capacity than the older types; and therefore 
are freer from vibration under ordinary operating 
conditions. 

Due to their better balance, absence of reciprocating 
movements, and smaller diameter of rotating parts, 
motors usually produce less vibration than either engines 
or fans. In spite of these advantages, the mounting of 
electric motors should receive careful attention, particu- 
larly when the motors are erected on a separate base or 
foundation, and this is usually advisable when they are 
to drive a machine which has considerable vibration of 
its own. The arrangement shown in Fig. 4 for a direct- 
connected outfit, makes use of a wooden frame beneath 
the motor base and a flexible coupling in the shaft con- 
nection. If it is necessary to connect a motor to the 
frame of a machine which has a tendency to vibrate, it is 
best to use a railway, mine, or mill-type machine, rather 
than the general-utility type. 


Vibration in Steam Turbines 


Vibration in steam turbines is due primarily to unbal- 
ancing of the rotating parts, which in turn may come 
from various causes. If the turbine was properly bal- 
anced before leaving the shop, the most frequent devel- 
opments tending to produce vibration are unequal wear, 
stripping of the blades, displacement of the generator 
field coils, or the appearance of some other mechanical 
defect. 

Stripping of the blades is usually caused by priming of 
the boilers, which allows slugs of water to be carried into 
the turbine with the steam. The remedy for this is to 
eliminate priming by suitable boiler operation and the 
installation of a separator in the steam connection to the 
turbine. Superheating the steam should also prevent 
this difficulty, unless solid impurities are carried over 
when the concentration in the boilers becomes too high. 
While solid impurities in the steam may cause stripping 
in some cases, it is usually the result of excessive wear 
and vibration, due to a deposit upon the blades and in the 
passageways. The remedy for this is evidently purifi- 
cation of the feed water and reducing the concentration 
in the boilers by blowing down more frequently. A 
steam purifier in the pipe line to the turbine is another 
remedy. 

Wearing of the shaft packing rings is another source 
of serious vibrations, and the rings should be either re- 
newed or taken up as soon as signs of wear appear. 
Vibration of the turbine may also be due to faults in the 
generator with which it is connected. For example, if 
the field poles are of unequal strength, or the air gap 
between them and the armature varies in width, there will 
be a magnetic unbalance which will interfere with the 
smoothness of operation of the unit. Vibration of the 
blades themselves may be caused either by a deposit of 
impurities upon them or by the action of the governor 
in admitting steam in gusts at light loads. 

Another cause of trouble is distortion of the turbine 
casing due to expansion and contraction of the steam and 
exhaust connections. Difficulty from this source can 
only be eliminated by making the piping more flexible 
through the use of sweep bends and expansion joints. 

Not infrequently a slight vibration will be noticed when 
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a turbine is being started, which becomes less as the n 
chine warms up. This is generally due to the distorti 
produced by unequal expansion, causing the diaphrag: 
glands, or other parts to touch the rotor spindle light! 
If the machine is warmed up slowly, this initial vibrati 
will do no harm and will disappear entirely when 1 
unit reaches full speed. 


Vibration in Pipe Lines 


An engine may be adjusted properly and may ri 
smoothly, yet adjacent pipe lines may acquire a regul 
vibration or swing, which in some cases may be comm: 
nicated to the entire system of power-house piping. T] 
cause of this is the pulsation of the steam in the supp! 
pipe, due to the periodic admission and cutting off at tlic 
engine. While these pulsations are small in magnitude, 
their regularity has a cumulative effect, so that a consi: 
erable swing to the pipe is maintained. This swing tend: 
in turn to transmit a vibration to the building construc 
tion if any attempt is made to anchor or brace the piping 
against it. Furthermore, this condition tends to start 
breaks at the joints, and is altogether undesirable. 

A practical method of dealing with cases of this kind 
is to induce a steady flow of steam through the pipe by 
the introduction of an equalizing chamber or receiver- 
separator, as shown in Fig. 5. This, to give the best 
results, should have a volume from ten to fifteen times 
the combined volumes of all the high-pressure cylinders 
connecting with it which are likely to be running at one 
time. If the steam connection between the boiler and 
engine is comparatively short and direct, the smaller vol 
ume mentioned will be ample, but this should be increase 
with the length and number of bends up to the maximum, 
which covers any ordinary case that is likely to occur in 
practice. The receiver may be made to order, along th: 
general lines shown in the drawing, or purchased read 
for installation, as most convenient. 

If steam separators are already provided in_ thx 
branches of the different engines, the receivers should be 
installed in addition to these, and should be placed as 
close as possible to them. While the equalizing chamber 
and steam separator are sometimes combined in new 
work, the arrangement shown in Fig. 5 is a guarantee of 
dry steam without pulsations, and is preferred by some 
engineers. 

I-xhaust-pipe vibration is of two kinds, that consisting 
of a mechanical movement of the pipe itself, and a vi 
bration of the air due to the intermittent discharge of 
the steam into the atmosphere. Elimination of these 
difficulties requires a reduction of pressure in the exhaust 
pipe. Pressure reduction may be obtained either by de 
laying the release at the end of the engine stroke or by 
increasing the size of the pipe. Certain types of exhaust 
heads also act as mufflers, and may be all that is neces- 
sary in some cases. When a number of units connect 
with a single exhaust main, vibration is much more likel) 
to occur. This, however, can generally be eliminated by 
making the area of the main about 30% larger than the 
combined areas of the branches connecting with it, and 
bringing these in at an angle by means of Y-shaped 
branch fittings. 

Vibration of line-shafting is commonly due to poor 
alignment of the bearings, although the shaft itself may 
be sprung in some cases. Unbalanced pulleys and cou- 
plings, and too great a distance between bearings are 
other causes of vibration. The various remedies for these 
are obvious and do not require special description. 
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Fig. 1. 


‘l'ennessee-E.astman 
Acetate Yarn Plant 


One Part of an 
Integrated Industry 


|. THOUGH the direct textile interest in the Ten- 
nessee Eastman Corp., at Kingsport, Tenn., is 
centered in the fact that this company is now 
«lucing cellulose-acetate yarn, a textile visitor finds 
impossible to limit his attention to the rayon plant 
ne. Instead, he finds himself absorbed in the romance 
a self-contained industry —an example of logical 
gration. 
(he chemical industry, of 
irse, lends itself admirably 
such integration. In fact, 
many by-products which re- 
sult during the route from a 
mary raw material to the 
mate product or products 
‘e their utilization necessary 
he manufacturing organiza- 
is to be an economically 
d unit. 
he route from the forest to 
ilm, in the Tennessee East- 
case, is no exception. One 
it difficult to follow that 
e without digression ; many 
roads beckon. From the 
saw-mill, where huge logs 
kicked around by almost 
in mechanisms, on through 


Fig. 2. 
utilization of waste along the route “from the forest to the film” 
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Sal eee . 


Tennessee-Eastman plant at Kingsport, Tenn., which opened last October 


the various processes and sub- 
processes, there is a series of in- 
dustrial stories. However, since 
this is a_ textile article, the 
reader’s excursion along this 
route will have to be confined to 
a glance at Fig. 2 which gives 
the skeleton only. This flow- 
sheet of the products gives no 
inkling of the drama of the wood 
retorts, for example; nor of the 
elimination and_ utilizition of 
waste which is an outstanding 
keynote throughout the organiza- 
tion; nor of the lesson in integra- 
tion which might be worth the 
study of many textile manufac- 
turers. 

We spoke of the “route from 
the forest to the film.” As a 
matter of fact this route, as may be seen from Fig. 2, now 
has another main terminus: yarn. It was the recent en- 
trance of the corporation into this field that focussed tex- 
tile attention upon the Kingsport plant. The background 
of course, is Eastman Kodak Co.’s quarter-century of ex- 
perience in manufacturing cellulose acetate for films, plus 
its three years’ experimental and semi-commercial devel- 





Skeleton flowsheet of products showing elimination and 
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Fig. 3. Spooling 
ccetate yarn 





opment of the yarn end which preceded the oj -n- 
ing of its rayon plant last October. 

Since that plant is the subject of this story ; 
is impossible to dwell here upon the manufact ire 
of the cellulose acetate itseli—important thouch 
it is in determining the quality and uniformity of 
the yarn. 


Construction of Rayon Plant 


The acetate yarn plant, which was designed and 
built under the direction of the company’s own 
engineering staff, is 100 ft. wide and approxi- 
mately 600 ft. long. At one end there is a four- 
story section of fireproof construction, made of 
reinforced concrete of the flat slab type, where 
the cellulose acetate is dissolved, filtered and | 
pared for spinning. The section housing the 
spinning machines is three stories in height. 

The portion of the building devoted to the s 
sequent textile and packing operations, is « 
story, of mill construction, supported on steel 
columns and trusses furnished by the Converse - 
Bridge & Steel Co. The windows in this section 
are carried in a monitor, running the length of th 
building, as well as in the side walls. These sash 
are all of steel and of the rigid unventilated ty)» 
They were made by the Mesker Brothers Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

The heating and ventilating of the building are 
taken care of by a complete system of air cor 
tioning for maintaining uniform conditions of 
temperature and humidity throughout the year 
This equipment was furnished by the York Ice 
Machinery Corp., York, Pa. All ventilating air 
is taken through the air washer, rather tl 
through open windows, which insures cleanliness 
to the interior and to the product. There are 
three of these air-conditioning units: one for the 
spinning department, and two for the textile sec- 
tion. 

From a mill construction standpoint, possibly 
one of the most interesting features of the plant 
is that the roof is perfectly flat, so flat that a 
pool of water, 3 in. deep, is maintained on the 
roof by means of a small dam running around 
the structure. This water assists in the cooling 
of the building in hot weather. Johns-Manvill: 
asphalt and felt roofing is used. 

Another outstanding feature is the use 
Cooper Hewitt mercury-vapor lighting, including 
Uviol lamps, made by the General Electric Vapor 
lamp Co. The Uviol lamps have the effect of 
sunlight. 

We stated previously that the Tennessee East- 
man Corp. is a_ self-contained organization. 
Kingsport, the city in which it is located, comes 
very near being an industrially self-contained 
community. Rarely can a plant be constructed 
with so many materials manufactured near its 
site. The cement uséd in the building was 
manufactured at the Kingsport plant of the Penn- 


Fig. 4. One of series of tanks 
in which cellulose acetate is 
washed prior to yarn manufacture 





Fig. 5. Coning 
acetate yarn 





Cement Corp. The brick was made in 
ssport by the General Shale Products Corp. 
crushed stone came from a quarry just a few 
; from the site of the building. The sand 
in the concrete came from the Holston River, 
far from the plant. The glass for the build- 
was obtained from the local plant of the Blue 
ve Glass Corp. A good deal of the lumber 
| in the construction came from the Tennessee 
tman Corp.’s own saw-mill. 
team is carried to the yarn building from the 
er plant, 1,300 feet away, by two overhead 
s—one being a 10-in. low-pressure line carry- 
steam at 10 lb. and the other a 6-in. high- 
ssure line carrying steam at 90 Ib. There is 
} a 4-in. return line. 

\liscellaneous features of the building include 
installation of three Philadelphia-type stair 
ers on the four-story section; the use of 
minum paint throughout the interior, with an 
r-coat of mill white in the textile section; and 
installation of Salem elevators in the 4-story 
t10n. 
he contracting work was done by the Ridge 
nstruction Co., Rochester, N. Y., a subsidiary 
-astman Kodak Co. 


The Process Itself 


would be interesting to go into as much de- 
regarding the process by which Eastman 
ikes yarn as concerning the features of the 
lding. However the company has developed 
perfected many distinctive phases of the 
ess which it feels should not be generally 
ased. Consequently, only a brief outline can 
presented. 
he cellulose acetate is received in cars from 
cetate plant and passed to the fourth floor 
e yarn building. The acetate and the solvent 
lropped from there to the mixers on the third 
The resulting solution is pumped from the 
ers to storage tanks; then later through a 
es of filters on the second floor—and then into 
ply tanks ready to be fed to the spinning ma- 
Cooks 
\lachinery for the textile operations subsequent 
spinning includes special twisters made to 
tman specifications, and the usual line of 
tile equipment for coning, copping, etc. 
important departments of the rayon plant in- 
le the control room where the solution is 
mined and checked; the complete laboratory 
both analytical and development work; and 
training “school” for new operatives. 
\pprentices remain in this course for four 
ks and are under supervision for two and a 
months, 
he product of the plant which will total about 
1,000 Ib. annually when the plant reaches 
icity, is sold through A. M. Tenney Asso- 


s, New York. 


Fig. 6. Drying cotton linters 
preparatory to the manufacture 
of acetate yarn 


1 
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H. S. Davis Urges 
Wool Industr 
to Vitalize 
Its Statistics 


HE National Association of Wool Manufacturers 

could pefform a great service for its entire indus- 

try if it would take the lead in vitalizing wool 
statistics. This was the message brought to the annual 
meeting of the association, held in Boston Wednesday 
of this week, by H. S. Davis, of the Industrial Research 
Department, Wharton School of Finance aud Commerce, 
University of Pennsylvania. 

Another item of interest at the meeting was the state- 
ment that the association would assume the position form- 
erly held by the Wool Institute in cooperating with the 
American Arbitration Association. This offers the mem- 
bers of the industry an opportunity to avail themselves 
of the machinery of the arbitration association, which 
also has a working set-up in the garment trade. 

Officers reelected were as follows: president, Franklin 
W. Hobbs, Arlington Mills; vice presidents, Nathaniel 
Stevens of M. T. Stevens & Co., Addison L. Green of 
Farr Alpaca Co., and Alfred E. Colby of Pacific Mills; 
secretary and treasurer, Walter Humphreys. All mem- 
bers of the board of directors were reelected, the only 
change being the election of W. B. MacColl, Lorraine 
Mfg. Co., to take the place of his father, the late J. R. 
MacColl. 

Specifically, Mr. Davis suggested the formation of a 
committee for the express purpose of: (1) making the 
most out of the figures now being collected; (2) plan- 
ning a long-time statistical program for wool manufac- 
turing; (3) fostering the formation of an industry- 
wide statistical committee or council. 

“Industry generally is in a period of reconstruction,” 
said the speaker. “In certain respects your industry 
leads the parade. Your physical output of yarns and 
cloth during 1931 compared favorably with your output 
in 1929. Few other industries made such a record. 
Prospects appear encouraging for 1932 since fashion con- 
tinues to smile upon your products. Nevertheless, I 
understand that most of your chronic aches and pains 
are still with you. Apparently then, as an industry, you 
cannot expect increased business to heal all of your sores. 
This surely indicates that you ought to appraise critically 
both collectively and individually your methods and 
policies of doing business. Of course, such an appraisal 
should cover all of your trade activities including statis- 
tics.” 
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Mr. Davis then surveyed briefly today’s output 
current wool statistics. He drew the following con 
sions from this appraisal: 


ae 


“In the first place, we find too many glaring blind spots 
specifically: (1) raw wool stocks, (2) yarn and fabiic 
production, (3) knitted outerwear production, (4) women’s 
coat and dress production, (5) retail sales of wool appare!| 
or consumption. Then some of the figures being collected, 
especially those on wool machinery activity, seem far too 
general. Moreover, little or no attempt has been made ‘o 
co-ordinate even what is being obtained into an integrated 
picture of the whole industry. And: perhaps most significant 
of all, attempts at interpretation have been feeble—ravw 
figures have been poured out upon you, and you have had no 
time to analyze them. I am speaking of today, for the Wool 
Institute was on the way to do that job when it closed. 

“Little value comes from pointing out faults unless 
companied by constructive suggestions. As I have apprais 
current wool statistics, some ideas occurred to me whic! 
am going to pass along to you. I believe that your associa- 
tion could perform a great service for your entire industry, 
if it were to take lead in vitalizing wool statistics. 

“T have said that you ought to make the most out of what 
figures are being collected. In this connection I wish again 
to call your attention to the monthly reports of the Bureau 
of Census on active and idle wool machinery. In a sense, 
these reports are your children since your organization 
initiated them, back in 1913. Your organization is to be 
congratulated on having the foresight to begin such a 
collection in days when business figures had about as much 
respect as stock market forecasters have today. For some 
years these monthly activity reports have represented around 
90% of the industry. They have provided you with a cur- 
rent measure of the extent to which you were using the 
capacity of your mills. 

“T should like now to suggest that it might be possible 
to obtain from these reports more than a notion of the extent 
to which capacity is being used, more than a notion as to 
how many spindles are being operated on doubleshift. ir. 
Humphreys has already supplied you with the schedule now 
being used by the Bureau of Census for collecting this in- 
formation and with a proposed revision of this schedule. 
The figures now obtained are quite general. 

“Therefore, in the proposed revision, it has been suggested 
that active hours be broken down into active hours by 
products. As indicated on the revised schedule, this might 
be done in spinning by hours active on weaving, knitting, 
and carpet yarns; and in weaving by active hours on men’s 
wear, women’s wear, blankets and upholsteries. Some mills 
have already considered such a breakdown in light of their 
own record-keeping and have indicated that it would be both 
practical and desirable. You will note also that a further 
breakdown of machinery is suggested, worsted combs into 
English and French and worsted spindles into English and 
French. The question of further dividing loomage is also 
raised. 

“If your industry is to have comprehensive, integrated 
trade statistics—statistics which show the flow of trade 
from grower to consumer—your association must concern 
itself with more statistics on wool manufacturing. The value 
of your manufacturing figures will be definitely limited un- 
less you have figures on raw wool stocks, cutter’s activity, and 
retail sales to correlate with them. Therefore, I suggest that 
you make some effort to develop the interest of other as- 
sociations concerned with wool products in the need for 
comprehensive, integrated wool statistics. Invite the wool 
growers, dealers, cutters, knitters, jobbers, wholesalers, and 
retailers to co-operate with you in co-ordinating statistical 
work in wool. 

“In conclusion, may I remind you that I have suggeste 
three definite ways in which you can begin vitalizing woo 
statistics: (1) make the most out of the figures now bein 
collected; (2) fit a statistical program to your firm’s account- 
ing systems in wool manufacturing which will throw tli 
statistical spot light on production and prices; (3) co-operate 
with other wool associations in promoting and correlating 
all statistical activities in wool.” 
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Copper mixer with double- 

motion stirrer for rayon 

manufacture — George F. 
Ott Co. 


olor kettle with double agitator in- 
ures thorough mixing of dyestuffs 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


ously, or each one individually 







Mixing and storage kettles with mechanical agitators find 
application in warp-sizing—Saco-Lowell Shops 





In a battery of mixers, all machines can be run simultane- 


Robinson Al fg. Co. 


Mixers and Agitators 


Serve Many Purposes in Textile Industry 


¥ IXING and agitating of materials employed in 
manufacturing and processing textiles is an 

4° B engineering problem common to every branch of 
ndustry. In many instances use of a mechanical 


or agitator is the only rational solution. !n fact, 
t in the simplest of mixing operations, with suitable 
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power-driven equipment better results are obtained—and 
in a shorter time—than are possible by stirring with a 
hand paddle. 

Progressive textile mills are making increased use of 
mixing equipment, but it is doubtful if many overseers, 
superintendents, or engineers, unless they have made a 
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Acid-proof stoneware mix- 
ers are often favored for 
handling corrosive com- 
pounds—-Maurice A. Knight 





Another type of corrosion- 
resisting equipment of 
chemical stoneware — Gen- 


eral Ceramics Co. 


Churn for 
ing rubber cement 
used in coating 
fabrics — American 
Tool & Machine Co. 


pre par- 


special study of the problem, realize how extensive is the 
range of mixers in both stationary and portable types 
and designed for general-purpose work and for specific 
applications. In the accompanying illustrations are 
shown some of the machines which are particularly suited 
for textile operations. Among these are types adapted 
for preparing warp sizes, printing pastes, and finishing 
compounds, for mixing bleaching solutions, dye liquors, 
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Wooden tanks with agitators are suitable for preparing 
antline black and other solutions—Hauser-Stander Tank Co. 












Metallic — reaction 
or contamination is 
prevented by use of 
glass-lined mixers 
for viscous or 
liquid materials - 

The Pfaudler Co. 





Kettle for mixing starch on 
chemic — Textile Finishing 
Machinery Co. 





and coating materials; and for making emulsions, scou! 
ing solutions, and weighting compounds. Likewise ar 
illustrated one or two of the many types of equipment 
employed in the rayon industry. Colloid mills and othe: 
specialized machines used in caustic recovery, waste di 
posal, etc., also have a definite place in textile processin 
The corrosive properties of many of the compoun 
employed in bleaching, dyeing, printing, and finishing 
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Portable mixers of 
various sizes con- 





lcetyliszers are typical éf vert ordinary tanks 
ring equipment used in or barrels into mix- 
‘yon industry—Read Ma- ing units—Mixing 
chinery Co., Inc. Equipment Co., Inc. 


known, and equipment has been made available 
will withstand the action of any of these mate- 
Iron, copper, or wood proves satisfactory for 
purposes; nickel or its alloys, stoneware, or high- 
iron must be used in other cases; wood or iron 
with rubber or lead are most favored for handling 
n solutions ; and at times glass-coated ware is neces- 
While in most instances, plain tanks or kettles are 








Glass-lined tanks afford 

protection against both cor- 

rosion and contamination- 
G'ascot: Co. 


Mixing equipment is important part of rayon warp-sizing 
installations—Van Vlaanderen Machine Co. 





Steam-jacketed kettles witit 
single- or double - motion 
scrapers avoid contact of 
mixture with direct steam—— 
Hamilton Copper & Brass 
om W orks 


Cast - tron mixing 
kettles are suitable 
for many purposes 
— Briggs-Shaffner 


satisfactory, in others, steam-jacketed kettles have 
obvious advantages. 

Uniformity of product gained by thorough mixing, and 
savings in time and man power are the chief advantages 
of mechanical equipment. To enjoy these benefits to the 
full, it is necessary, however, to analyze carefully the 
problems encountered in the individual mull, and to select 
the tvpe of machine best suited to those conditions. 
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Utilize Existin 
Agencies 


Johnson Suggests 
to Wool Men 





OST good will come by using existing agencies, 

Col. Chas. F. H. Johnson, president of Botany 

Worsted Mills, told members of the Philadelphia 
Wool and Textile Association at its recent meeting. 
Furthermore, he stated, it is advisable that any cooper- 
ative movement which may be attempted in the wool 
industry progress slowly and carefully. “Let us not 
attempt to eat everything that is on the table at one help- 
ing,” he said. His address follows, in part: 

“Since last November I have had numerous letters and 
visits from gentlemen of the industry to discuss what they 
generally termed our ills. These, all earnest and sincere, 
have voiced the thought of many of the industry that 
something should be done. They propose no definite pro- 
gram but a great willingness to help, and believe that some 
new form of organization representative of the industry is 
necessary, either through the reviving of the Wool Institute, 
by making the Wool Week Committee permanent, the 
creation of an entirely new organization, the revival of your 
old association here in Philadelphia, or through an entirely 
new vehicle. 

“So far there are only two strong general organizations 
which apparently have been able to live through the vicis- 
situdes of time, the National Association of Wool Manu- 
tacturers and the National Wool Growers Association. Most 
other associations have fallen by the wayside. 

“The more recent and very constructive effort to bring 
about coordination in the industry through the Wool In- 
stitute is rather sad history, and not very much to the 
credit of the industry. It is an outstanding example of the 
apparent lack of ability at that time for this industry to work 
together, and proved conclusively that it had not vet learned 
the lessen of the value of unified effort. There is no ques- 
tion in my mind that this industry as a whole killed the Wool 
Institute with kindness, choked it to death with politeness, 
and scuttled it with smiling phrases of helpfulness. 

“T sometimes wonder whether the demise of the. Wool 
Institute was due to trying to feed new ideas to an industry 
which had not been accustomed to that sort of thing, too 
fast, with the result that fear checked cooperation. ... . 

“IT wonder whether we are sufficiently spiritually honest 
with each other—there is no doubt in my mind as to the 
intrinsic honesty of every man in this room—but I have 
tremendous doubts of your collective spiritual honesty, I 
have tremendous doubts as to whether we have been licked 
enough to play fair with each other... .. 

“My suggestion, therefore, is that so far as the 


Wool 
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Week Committee is concerned, if the industry deems th 
it has accomplished anything of a real character and pi 
pose, it should continue that committee as the loosely con- 
nected thing that it is at the present time, with nothing e! 
for its purpose than promotional effort, to be guided by t 
industry, not to set up any expensive organization, perh: 
even to be a part of what I will talk about later, but all 
its activity to be confined to the type of work and effort 
performed last November. It could continuously advoc: 
better appearance, the purchase of new wearing apparel, t 
promotion of the uses of wool generally. . 

“There is within this industry an organization, for whic) 
I hold no brief, however, and to the President of tl 
organization what I say today is as new as it is to y 
except that he does know from statements I have mace 
from time to time something of my views—but whether lic 
approves of them or whether that organization approves oi 
them I have not the slightest conception, nor am I con- 
cerned. I mean the National Association of Wool Manu 
facturers. 

“This organization has lived through all the vicissitudes 
of seeing others come and go. It has confined its efforts 
closely to the things that those who were willing to support 
it deemed essential. It would have been ruinous to it to have 
attempted to effect a broader program, which would not 
have been understood, which would not have been properly 
financed, and the lack of such support would have undoubt 
edly swamped it. 

“I believe that association recognizes, or at least many of 
its members do—that the time has arrived when it must 
broaden its activities, but that such action is dependent 
upon the industry as a whole, which if it wholeheartedly sup- 
ports, that association would of necessity be able to write its 
program and put into effect whatever it collectively felt was 
for its own good. 

“T have been told that this particular association was 
closely knit, and hide-bound, that it was impossible to get 
anything progressive out of it. I am here to tell you that | 
do not believe this to be true, and I am speaking from 
experience. I have yet to take up a single thing with it, 
where | have laid before it a constructive problem, that the 
have not promptly acted. 

“If that is my experience, why should it not be the ex- 
perience of every one else in the industry? You have to have 
some form of organization, why not rely on the one that has 
proven itself, even though it might be necessary to rewrite 
its program, and I do not believe that that would have to be 
done, because when one rubs elbows with the men of this 
industry it really does not make much difference what the 
geographic location of their home or birth may be, they are 
just men, their problem is as much with them in one place 
as it is in another, their viewpoint is not far different... .. 

“Let us, whether we work through the National Associa- 
tion of Wool Manufacturers, in conjunction with the National 
Wool Growers Association, or whether we work through a 
new organization, not attempt to eat everything that is on 
the table at one helping. Let us guide ourselves carefully. 
Let us go a step at a time. Let us meet the most important 
demand first, and let the decision as to what that demand 
may be, be made by the industry as a whole passing on it, 
rather than some individual deciding it. 

“Personally, I throw on the table for you two questions 
business practices within the industry, and distribution. ... . 

“In closing I want to say to you that I appreciate tremen 
dously all the very kind things that so many of you have 
said to me in your letters and personally in your visits, and 
it is mighty nice to know that so many men feel that one 
is capable of the things one is asked to do. I do not want 
to shirk any responsibility that I may have to you all, or to 
the industry, but at the moment I have a very real problem 
of my own, which I believe I am solving with the assistance 
of loyal associates, such as few men have been blessed with. 
and I owe it to those who have had confidence in me to con- 
centrate upon that problem, which at this time does not 
permit me to assume the leadership in the creation of at 
new organization. 

“T do feel most sincerely, however, that most good w 
come by using existing agencies, at least until there has be 
a better understanding established in all our minds.” 


‘ 
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l'ull-Fashioned 


Hosiery Stocks 


Fell Steadily Since 
1929, Report Shows 





DROP of more than 12% in full-fashioned hosiery 
stocks during the second half of 1931, and a defi- 
nitely downward trend in stocks over an almost 

two-year period, is indicated in a preliminary report 
issued by the Industrial Research Department of the 
Wharton School of Finance and Commerce, University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The report is the out- 
come of an analysis of full-fashioned hosiery stock 
trends and stock conditions, conducted by the hosiery 
section of the Wharton School’s industrial research de- 
partment, in cooperation with the National Association 
of Hlosiery and Underwear Manufacturers. Dr. George 
\V. Taylor is head of the hosiery section which also 
comprises Helene R. Wassell, and Lillian P. Goodman, 
secretary. 

‘he report emphasizes the encouraging aspects of the 
findings, pointing out that the 1931 decline occurred at 
a period in which “it would not have been surprising had 
stocks increased.” 

e figures were compiled from data supplied by 
operating a major portion of the producing equip- 

ment of the industry, whose output represents 72% of 
ie total stock. Plants whose reports were received by 
26, 1932, had stocks of fashioned hosiery totaling 
341 doz. pairs on Jan. 1, 1932 as compared with 
he 2,588,880 doz. pairs carried by the same firms on 
ine 30, 1931. 
menting on the stock decline during the second 
f 1931, the report adds: 
vo situations might easily have resulted in addi- 
to stock. One is the change in the selling policy 
tain manufacturers who have been distributing a 
percentage of their output in a more direct 
The other situation is the greater attention 
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that is being given to styles. The selling of hosiery in a 
more direct manner, as well as the fact that the hosiery 
line includes a greater number of styles would be ex- 
pected to increase the stock of hosiery at the mills. That 
total stocks are decreasing despite these stock-increasing 
tendencies is an important fact. 

“The manufacturing-against-orders policy advised by 
the National Association of Hosiery and Underwear 
Manufacturers and by leading producers has apparently 
been effective.” 

“During 1931,” the report continues, “the tendency to 
cut stocks was accompanied by a production that was at 
a distinctly lower level than that of 1929 for instance. 
In 1931 the production of each month was lower than in 
the corresponding month of 1930. During the last year 
it is also evident that October production failed to attain 
the proportions that typified the usual peak output of that 
month. Unfilled orders declined precipitously in 1929 
and 1930 as stock increased, and at the close of 1931 
they were about one-third of the amount held in 1927. 

“At times in 1930 fashioned hosiery stocks at the mills 
were over two and a half times the shipments made in 
particular months. The ratio was definitely lower in 
1934 and the trend in this ratio seems to be downward 
at the present time. The relation between stock and 
shipments varies by months as particular seasons affect 
hosiery shipments. 

“Tt may be of some interest to note the gauge distribu- 
tion of the unfilled orders which total only about one- 
third of the 1927 average and which on Jan. 1, 1932 
represented only 28.9% of the total stock on hand. 
From the reports already received it is evident that 39- 
and 42-gauge orders are proportionately larger than 
those provided to 45-gauge goods. Stocks on Jan. 1 
were slightly more than 50% of 42 gauge. Because of 
the increasing uncertainty regarding the coarser gauges, 
it is significant that, for the reporting concerns, the 42- 
gauge equipment operated during November at 81.8% 
of capacity, while the 39-, 45-, and 48-gauge equipment 
operated between 70% and 75% of capacity. The 42- 
gauge equipment accounted for 51.4% of capacity but 
provided 54.4% of the production of November 1931. 

‘Despite the apparently large supply of mesh hosiery 
on hand the reporting concerns showed a relatively small 
production and stock of this type of hosiery. For No- 
vember 1931 mesh production was 17% below the June 
output, while Jan. 1, 1932 unfilled orders for mesh were 
42.8% under the June 30, 1931 orders on hand. A 
comparison of stock of mesh hosiery on the same two 
dates reveals an increase in stocks of 41.5%. Accord- 
ing to the reports received as of Jan. 1, 1932 both pro- 
duction and stocks of mesh hosiery are concentrated very 
largely in the 42- and 45-gauge lines of goods.” 
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Changes in Stock, Unfilled Orders, and Production of 

Full-Fashioned Hosiery June 30, 1931 to Jan. 1, 1932 
(Percentages) 

—June 30, 1931, to Jan. |, 1932— 


ro- 


Production ° 
Changes, June 


Unfilled ductive to' November, 
Gauge Stock Orders Capacity 1931 
36 and under 47.6 —95.] —28.3 —58.9 
39 21.3 + 34.4 10.4 +20.5 
42 tz —39 6 +1.2 +9. | 
45 +2.9 45.8 +1.0 +15.8 
48 +19.6 0.9 +4. | + 12.3 
51 1.1 +142.9 +139.8 +308.7 
Total..... 2.2 35.0 0.2 +12.9 
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Movements of 
Parts in 


Full-Fashioned 


Narrowing 


By M. C. Miller, M. E. 


Mechanical Engineer, Manville, R. I. 


fashioned hosiery machine has been illustrated 

and briefly described in a previous article of this 
series (March 21, 1931), and in this and succeeding 
articles the concurrent movements of the elements will 
be shown in accurate 
drawings and described 
in detail. 

A cross-section of a 
machine showing the 
narrowing mechanism in 
its relation to the previ- 
ously described knitting 
mechanism is shown in 
Fig. 48. The narrowing 
points are shown at 1 and 
the needles at 2. A de- 
tailed structural view of 
these needles and points 
was previously shown in 
Fig. 30 (Mar. 21. page 
41). 

Ordinarily, there are 
about twenty of these 
points rigidly clamped in 
combs 3. There is a comb 
for each selvage edge of 
fabric, as previously 
shown in Fig. 29 (Mar. 
21, page 40), the bars 4 
and 5 (Fig. 48) moving 
during each narrowing 
in opposed directions, all 
the left-hand salvage 
point combs being fas- 
tened to the bar 4 and all 
the right-hand point 
combs being fastened to 
bar 5. 


Tis narrowing mechanism of a Cotton-system full- 


4 


iff. 
Pa 


Fig. 49 
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These bars are mounted for endwise movement in ‘he 
depending brackets 6, which are rigidly fastened t. a 
rod 7 extending throughout the machine length. ‘he 
rod 7 is rigidly supported in the levers 8, which for: a 
rigid portion of the shaft 9, depending links 10 conn ct- 
ing the assembly of parts just described to levers ‘1, 
The levers 11 are fitted with rollers 12, so that by {ul- 
crumming the levers 11 at 13, the rollers 12, throv sh 
contact with their cams on the camshaft, can raise «1d 
lower the narrowing machine with its points 1. 

The up-and-down movement of the points is an arcu te 
one, being a true radius from the shaft 9, so that 
any appreciable in-and-out movement between the neecles 
and points for narrowing must be the result of a necille 
movement. 

Removing the Twenty Edge Loops 


The object to be achieved in narrowing is to remove 
the series of twenty edge loops, including the selvage 
loops, from the needles which formed them and to de- 
posit them on needles two indexes inward. In this manner 
the fabric is narrowed two needles on each side at each 
narrowing, the two outermost needles on each side being 
emptied and twenty outwardly positioned loops collec- 
tively placed on needles two indexes inward. The two 
needles on each side, located twenty indexes inside the 
original selvage needles will therefore not only have the 
regular fabric loops, but also the additional loops placed 
on them by the two inner narrowing points of each point 
unit. 

This system of loop lifting and depositing requires the 
previously described simple arcuate up-and-down move- 
ment of the points accurately timed and functioning 
within close limits with a rather complicated needle 
movement, both of these movements being correlated to 
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sp: cial movements of the divider and jack sinkers. Both 
the divider and jack sinkers function en masse during 
the narrowing, there being no individual and successive 
movement given to the jack sinkers, as in knitting. 


Relationships of the Movements 


ll of these movements in their various positions in 
re|tion to each other are shown in Fig. 49. The extreme 
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lower end of the narrowing points in eighteen numbered 
positions is shown by a solid dot. The center of the hook 
radius of the needles is shown in eighteen numbered 
positions by open dots connected by a heavy line. The 
various positions of the sinkers and knock-over bits at 
each of the eighteen positions of the needles and points 
are also indicated. This figure shows furthermore the 
locked-together position during the register of a needle 
and point, which occurs at such times as either 
the points are taking the loops from the needles 
or the needles are taking the loops from the 
points, such positions being assumed at 5, 6, 
13, 14, and 15 in the diagram. 


Previous installments of this series on full-fashioned 

hosiery machines and their operation appeared May 31, 

July 26, Oct. 4, and Nov. 29, 1930; and March 21, 

April 25, July 11, Aug. 8, Sept. 19, Nov. 28, and 
Dec. 26, 1931. 
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Overseers 


Round- Table 


THIS department offers a new subject for 
discussion each week and gives readers’ 
comments on problems introduced dur- 
The subject which 
was opened four weeks ago is closed this 


ing previous weeks. 


week and a summary of contributed 
ideas is given on opposite page 


we 


Overseer as Teacher 


Editor, Overseers’ Round-Table: 

Ir 1s a splendid thing for an overseer to have some knowl- 
edge of the general principles of teaching. An overseer may 
be a good mill-man who knows his line of business and can 
handle help, but he can be a better overseer worth more to 
himself, to his mill and to his employees if he understands 
the art of teaching and explaining to his help in a way that 
even the most uneducated can understand. 

Being taught to teach is a thing that is needed these days. 
School teachers are required to have so many years of train- 
ing before they are allowed to go into the schools to teach. 
If an overseer only had a few months of that training he 
could save time and money for his employers, he could gain 
an increase in the manufacture of first-class merchandise, 
and he could be more understanding with his he!p. A man, 
or most men, do their work in the way they are taught, and 
if the overseer’s instructions are not clear and the work is 
done wrong, both time and money are lost. 

It would be a good thing to have a branch department in 
the mill for teaching overseers to teach their employees, for 
it will cause the mill to make more money and the employees 
to be better satisfied with their jobs. 

W. H. Hann, 


Anderson Hosiery Mills. 


Editor, Overseers’ Round-Table : 

PosstBLy no more touchy problem could be brought be- 
fore the overseers and second hands than this question of 
the advisability of giving them a line on the practical advan- 
tages and general principles of teaching. 

[ consider that every mill of any size should have a 
definite and workable system whereby all overseers and 
second hands could be given this very necessary instruction 
as to how they can best impart to those under them the 
knowledge that they themselves have acquired through years 
of experience. 

I am sure a lot of our lost motion and waste in industry is 
entirely due to those in charge not being able to properly 
instruct the workers under them. How often have we 
noticed operators who appeared incompetent, when upon 
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About Starting orf 5 


i bs NOT going to have much to say today,” 
Superintendent Chase remarked smilingly as 
the overseers settled on their chairs, “becaus: | 
think this discussion will start itself. All I want 
to ask is whether, when the whistle blows in ‘he 
morning, it means that operatives should be me:ely 
in the department or actually at the machines ready 
to start up?” 

“T don’t think it is fair,” Bill took the floor, “‘to 
expect the operatives to be actually at the machines 
ready to work when the whistle blows. Neither 
do I think it is fair to insist that they work right 
up to quitting time. I think that if the operatives 
are in the department at starting time they should 
be allowed a reasonable amount of time to take off 
their coats and make ready to work. In the same 
way they should be allowed time to wash up before 
quitting time. With modern facilities for washing 
in up-to-date plants, and with even steel lockers to 

-hold hats and coats and perhaps working shoes, it 
takes the operatives very little time to perform the 
tasks necessary to prepare for work and to get 
ready to leave the plant. I think the company loses 
far more in good-will by not allowing the workers 
a few minutes leeway than could possibly be gained 
in production. It is up to the company to provide 
adequate facilities for hanging up clothes and for 
cleaning up at night so that little time will be 
wasted, but, after all, isn’t it all part of the workers’ 
job? You all know how plumbers even charge for 
the time they spend in even getting to the place of 
work. Why make the operatives think that they 
are just like the power which is turned on and off 
at stated times?” 

“In the old days,” Pete replied, “you couldn't 
blame the workers for sneaking off a little ahead 


of time in order to have a chance to get cleaned up 
a bit at the one wash-stand provided for 50 people, 
but, as Bill points out, the good mills now provide 





investigation we found that it was not ability they lacked, 
but information regarding the job? 
In conclusion I think we should be ready at all times to 


apply to our own lives the words of Calvin Coolidge: 


“We cannot abandon our education at the schoolhouse 
door. We have to keep it up through life.” 
“INTERESTED. 
Editor, Overseers’ Round-Table: 


Tue TEACHER from Nazareth told His followers to be 
wise as serpents and harmless as doves. However, he did 
not mean that they were to hide the candle of truth under a 
bushel. That handful of humble Galileans, after a few years’ 
contact with their wise Master, having caught the signifi- 
cance of His words, went out into the known world and told 
fearlessly what they knew to be the truth. Had they been 
afraid to speak out boldly to the dissenting powers that 
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adequate facilities and it only takes the workers a 
few minutes to get all sweet and clean. My idea, 
then, is to make a definite rule that the workers 
should be at their machines when the whistle blows 
to start up, and should wait until the whistle blows 
at quitting time before knocking off. If you don’t 
have such a regulation you'll always have to be 
after those who take advantage of things and start 
getting ready to go home half an hour before 
quitting time. Why, I knew a mill where the help 
were lined up in front of the time clock with hats 
and coats on at least five minutes before the whistle 
blew to stop work. You may say that discipline 
will prevent this, but the nagging sort of discipline 
needed doesn’t help good will any. What does the 
whistle mean anyway, if not the time to start and 
the time to stop actual work?” 


® 


Do you believe that operatives should be 
actually at their machines when the whis- 
tle blows, or merely in the department? 


Overseers and others are invited to discuss this and 
her questions brought up in the super’s talks. 
tters accepted and published will be paid for 
thout regard to length. Brevity is desirable. 





re, we should not have today the civilization and ideals 


t we prize so greatly. The truth must prevail. If the 
her powers do not know it, let the next higher bring it 
Position does not immunize against error. There are 
es where the truth and the best ideas are not with the 
er but with the overseer; let him bring them out. But— 
| here we pause—the overseer should have enough sense 
wise and harmless. The truth can be proclaimed with- 
vrecking or irritating, Donato INTERNOSCIA. 


r, Overseers’ Round-Table : 

t IS a part of every overseer’s work to teach others how 
) things and do them right. If he is to be successful 
is work he much know how to teach others as well as 
to do the work right himself. Instruction in, and study 
ie principles of teaching are helpful to even the “born 
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teacher,” while those whom nature has not especially favored 
in that respect must make the most of what little talent they 
have in that line by study and training. 

Any mill should profit by a systematic method of training 
its overseers the principles of teaching. Just what method 
should be used in any particular mill depends on local con- 
ditions. In some cases meetings in the mill would work 
best. In other cases a series of written instructions and 
suggestions would be more practical. In some mills it 
might be best to pay tuition for outside training. The 
haphazard methods of teaching workers commonly used in 
the past are not good enough for the present, much less the 
future. The employer, the overseer, and the worker will 
all benefit by training those whose duty it is to teach, to do 
it properly. RAYMOND CooK 


Editor, Overseers’ Round-Table: 

I AGREE with Bill in saying that real teachers are born and 
very seldom made. You cannot successfully teach a man the 
characteristics that make him stand out among his fellow- 
men. It is necessary for an overseer who teaches to gain 
the confidence of his employees, thereby being able to present 
his information in an authoritative and convincing way. 
Care should be taken in choosing overseers to see that they 
possess these very necessary qualifications. 

FRANK M. WEISKEL, 
Allentown Silk Hosiery Co. 


Expressing Opinions 


Editor, Overseers’ Round-Table : 

I can’t help but agree with Pete in the matter of express- 
ing opinions. I do not believe an overseer should disagree 
with the superintendent or management just because he can 
get by with it. But I do believe in a man sticking to his 
opinion until he can be shown a better method to solve the 
problem or answer the question. 

Of course, when an overseer gets an order from his su- 
periors it is his duty to execute the order, but if it is an over- 
seers’ meeting and something comes up for discussion, I 
think each overseer should express his opinion to the superin- 
tendent or management. If there is anything that he thinks 
will be an improvement in any way he should not hesitate 
to express his opinion to the super about it. 

I do not believe that the superintendents as a rule would 
object to the men in their charge letting them know how 
they stood in the matter of running the job. One man can’t 
have all the good ideas in an organization, and he should be 
broad-minded enough to consider the other fellow’s opinion. 
Sometimes an idea that is worth much to a company may 
come from one of the men who thought enough of that idea 
to try to put it across. A man’s good honest opinion is the 
best way of knowing whether the man is studying his job 


or not. H. B. B. 
. 


Summary of Discussion on 
Expressing Opinions 


The most important conclusion to be drawn 
from the discussion of whether it is wise for an 
overseer to express Opinions contrary to those 
of the super or management is that it is almost 
always a mistake for an overseer to speak up 
unless he has given the subject careful study. 
Expressing opposing views merely to be “smart” 
was universally condemned in the letters. It 
was pointed out that superiors were unwise if 
they did not listen to overseers who thought 
carefully before speaking up. Tact was recom- 
mended, particularly where superiors were in- 
clined to be narrow-minded. 
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Dexter Stevens, former president and 
treasurer of the Manville Jenckes Co., 
Pawtucket, R. I., has severed his con- 
nection with that organization to become 
assistant to John A. McGregor, presi- 
dent of the Utica (N. Y.) Steam and 
Mohawk Valley Mills. Mr. Stevens 
became associated with the Manville 
Jenckes company in 1929 following his 
resignation as general manager of the 
Esmond (R. I.) Mills. He is a graduate 
of the Lowell Textile Institute. His first 
position was with the Parkhill Mfg. Co., 
Fitchburg, Mass., in 1904. The next 
year he went to the Lancaster Mills, at 
Clinton, Mass., and was superintendent 
there from 1906 to 1913. He spent a 
vear with a Cumberland, N. C., concern 
and returned to New England in 1914 
to be superintendent of the Esmond 
Mills, later becoming general manager. 


Beecher M. Crouse, president of the 
Skenandoa Rayon Corp., Utica, N. Y., 
has been elected a director of the Avalon 
Knitwear Co., Utica. Other directors 
include: Beirne Gordon, Jr., vice-presi- 
dent of the rayon company, A. J. 
Williams, C. R. Coppel, Dr. T. W. 
Clarke, G. E. Seeger, and Joseph Rudd. 


George S. Harris, with offices in 
Atlanta, Ga., has been elected president 
of the Cascade Mills, Inc., Mooresville, 
N. C. Mr. Harris is a past president of 
the American Cotton Manufacturers 
Association. He is also president of the 
Lowe Mfg. Co., Huntsville, Ala., and 
president of the Hunter Securities Co., 
a subsidiary of the Hunter Mfg. & Com- 
mission Co., New York. Mr. Harris 
was president and treasurer for many 
years of the Exposition Cotton Mills, 
Atlanta, Ga., but resigned about a year 
and a half ago. E. W. Brawley has been 
reelected vice-president of the Cascade 
Mills, and Roy K. McNeely has been 


reelected secretary-treasurer. 


Sinclair Richardson, of New York, 
one of the trustees of the Estate of 
Frank A. Sayles, has resigned as an 
officer of Federated Textiles, Inc., 
American Bleached Goods Co., Inc., and 
Kelsey Wilton Textile Corp., so that he 
may act as an advisor to the various 
corporations which are owned and con- 
trolled by the Sayles estate. His office 
will be at 40 Worth St., New York. 


James I. Pritchett, formerly president 
and treasurer, was reelected president of 
the Riverside & Dan River Cotton Mills, 
Inc., Danville, Va., by the board of direc- 
tors elected at the annual meeting of 
the stockholders Jan. 28. W. W. Ayers 
was elected treasurer, and George P. 
Ray a vice-president. R. R. West was 
reelected a vice-president. Malcolm K. 
Harris has been named assistant to the 
president. D. Van Wagenen, president 
ot the Charlottesville (Va.) Woolen 
Mills, was elected a director of the 
Riverside & Dan River company. 


Julius W. Cone, C. W. Causey, and 
J. C. Watkins, have been reelected direc- 
tors of the Jefferson Standard Life 
Insurance Co., Greensboro, N. C. Mr. 
Cone is president of the Proximity Mfg. 
Co., Greensboro, Mr. Causey is treasurer 
of Pomona Mills, Inc., Greensboro, and 
Mr. Watkins is president of the Deep 
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River Mills, Inc., Randleman, and the 
Sanford (N. C.) Cotton Mills. 


D. B. Coltrane, who is 89 years old, 
has been elected president of three tex- 
tile plants, namely: Norwood (N. C.) 
Mfg. Co., Linn Mills, Landis, N. C., and 
Kerr Bleaching & Finishing Co., Con- 
cord, N. C. He is also vice-president 
of the Locke Cotton Mills Co., and 
president of the Concord National Bank. 


James C. Craig, president of the John 
Watts’ Sons Co., Philadelphia, made his 
headquarters in the New York office, 43 
Leonard St., beginning Feb. 1. 


C. E. Hutchison, Sr., has been re- 
elected president and treasurer of the 
American Yarn & Processing Co., 
Mount Holly, N. C.; I. C. Lowe, vice- 
president; A. M. Dixon, vice-president 
and assistant treasurer; C. W. Baucom, 
secretary; C. E. Hutchison, Jr., assist- 
ant secretary. Directors elected are as 
follows: C. E. Hutchison, Sr., I. C. 
Lowe, A. M. Dixon, R. R. Ray, N. A. 
Cocke, T. M. Shelton and G. G. Gallo- 
way. 


W. L. Morris, has been reelected presi- 
dent and treasurer of Clinchfield Mfg. 
Co., Marion, N. C., a place he has held 
since the death of B. M. Hart, last year. 
Other officers elected at the recent meet- 
ing of the board of directors are C. A. 
Johnson, of Tarboro, N. C., chairman 
of the board; H. M. Leslie, New York 
and J. L. Morgan, Marion, vice-presi- 
dents; T. V. Ellis, secretary. 


Norman §. Bean, Manchester, N. H., 
has been elected a director of the 
Nashua (N. H.) Mfg. Co., the number 
being increased from 8 to 9 members. 
Officers and other directors were re- 
elected at the annual meeting Jan. 25. 


C. Slusser, vice-president and factory 
manager of the Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., Akron, Ohio, attended a ban- 
quet at Gasden, Ala., in honor of 
the fifteen young men who graduated 
from the training squadron of the tire 
mill. The young men have been in 
training for two years. 


J. J. Barnhardt, vice-president of 
Cannon Mills Co., Kannapolis, N. C., 
delivered an address last week, to women 
at the Home Information Center, in 
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Winston-Salem, N. C., on “Househo! 
Linens and Domestics.” 


Horace C. Lockwood, of New Yor' 
has been elected vice-president of P, 
drell & Alexander, Inc., Daniels 
Conn. He succeeds Harry E. Scriptu 
who resigned several months ago. ' 
Lockwood has been a director for t] 
years. 


John §S. Hill, John F. Wily, Thos. }. 
Wright, W. A. Erwin, of Durham, N. ©. 
Thomas H. Webb, D. B. Coltrane, « i 
C. W. Byrd of Concord, N. C., have 
been elected directors of the Locke Cot- 
ton Mills Co., Concord, N. C. 


Fred S. Potter has been made treas- 
urer of the Ohio Carpet Co., West 
Warren, Mass., as announced by G. M. 
Wallace, president. Mr. Potter has been 
with the company since its inception. 


James R. Brown, treasurer of the 
Esterly (Pa.) Woolen Co., was elected 
potentate of Rajah Temple, Mystic 
Shriners, at their 40th annual meeting 
held recently; this district includes a ter- 
ritory of 65 towns in eastern and south- 
eastern Pennsylvania, and a membership 
of nearly 7,100. Mr. Brown is a 33rd 
degree Mason. 


F. J. Haywood, secretary of the Can- 
non Mills Co., Kannapolis, N. C., has 
been elected vice-president and _ trust 
officer of the Cabarrus Bank & Trust 
Co., Concord, N..'C. 


Beirne Gordon, Jr., general manager of 
the Skenandoa Rayon Corp., Utica, 
N. Y., has been reelected a director of 
the Skenandoa Cotton Co., Utica, N. Y. 
Other directors reelected are Hubert D. 
Kernan, treasurer of the rayon company, 
F. Ramsay Devereux, president of the 
Oneita Knitting Mills, Francis K. Ker- 
nan, John A. Kernan, and Charles B. 
Rogers. 


Thomas J. Sheehe, sales manager of 
the Chatham Mfg. Co., Winston-Salem, 
N. C., was elected a vice-president and 
director at the annual meeting held last 
week. Albert L. Butler, secretary, was 
also made a vice-president. At the same 
time C. W. Poor, of the New York 
sales office, and R. W. Harris, superin- 
tendent, were elected directors. 


Charles J. Alexander, formerly with 
J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc., New York, 
assumed his duties Feb. 1, as stylist for 
the Stillwater Worsted Mills, Harris 
ville, R. I. Charles J. Alexander, Jr. is 
sales manager of the Hillsboro (N. H.) 
Woolen Mill Co. He has announced 
that John Alexander, who has been with 
the Worumbo Mfg. Co., Lisbon Falls, 
Me., has become connected 
sales staff of the Hillsboro company 


Walter D. West, former agent at the 
Holden-Leonard Co., Bennington, Vt., 


is now agent at the Russell 
Pittsfield, Mass. This 
closed for some time. 


Mfg. C 
mill has bee 


James H. Redmond, former superi 
tendent of the Broad Brook (Conn 
Co., has resigned after 18 years wit 
the company and will retire from acti 
work. 


with the 














The board of directors of the Textile Foundation, pictured at recent meeting, left to right, as fol- 
lows: Arthur M. Hyde, Secretary of Agriculture; Stuart W. Cramer, treasurer; Franklin H. Hobbs, chair- 
man; Robert P. Lamont, Secretary of Commerce; Henry B. Thompson; Edward T. Pickard, secretary and 


Albert Palmer, research director of 

the Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, 
rcester, Mass., and Charles Forsaith, 
erintendent of the Jackson Mills, 
ishua (N. H.) Mfg. Co., addressed 
erseers of warp. preparation and 
ivers at the Textile Forum of the 
tional Association of Cotton Manu- 
turers in Boston last week. 


Charles E. Brady, who has been work- 
on plans for the reopening of the 
Imes Mfg. Co., New Bedford, Mass., 


Charles E. Rogerson 


arles E. Rogerson, vice-president and 
lirector of the Saco-Lowell Shops, 
letord, Me., and president and director 
e Textile Securities Co., Boston, Mass., 
suddenly at the Boston Safe Deposit 
rust Co., of which he was chairman of 
hoard of directors. Mr. Rogerson was 
ears of age and prominent in banking 
financial circles, as well as leader in 
branches of New England industry. 
was vice-president and director of the 
n Machine Shop, treasurer of the 
House, Inc., trustee of the Franklin 
es Bank, a director of the Boston 
ice Warehouse Co., Great Falls Manu- 
turing Co., Guarantee Company of 
th America, Methuen Co., Pemberton 
Stevens Linen Works and the War- 
Mills. Mr. Rogerson was also promi- 
in club life being a member of the 
Club, Milton Club and the Episcopal 

of Massachusetts. Mr. Rogerson is 
children and _ fourteen 


ved by Six 


children. 


‘ph Dunson 


eph Dunson, president of the Dunson 

Mills, LaGrange, Ga., died Feb. 2 
ving an attack of acute indigestion. 
vas 44 years of age and prominent in 
extile industry of the state. 





assistant treasurer. 


has joined the sales staff of Butler, 
Prentice & Co., Inc., New York, ac- 
cording to an announcement made by 


William M. Butler, president of the 
Butler Mills, New Bedford. Mr. Brady 
was at one time treasurer of the 


Potomska Mills Corp., New Bedford. 


J. C. Childers, formerly connected 
with Judson Mills, Greenville, S. C. 
and Gossett Mills, Anderson, S. C., has 
accepted a position as designer with the 
Erlanger Cotton Mills, Lexington, N. C. 


Obituary 


J. Frank Starnes 


J. Frank Starnes, vice-president of the 
Gastonia (N. C.) Mill Supply Co., died 
suddenly at his home in Gastonia, Jan. 29. 
In 1905 he resigned from his position with 
the Southern Railway and accepted a place 
with the Gastonia Cotton Mfg. Co., then 
operated by R. A. Love. About 12 years 
ago Mr. Starnes and his associates or- 
ganized the Gastonia Mill Supply Co. He 
is survived by his widow and five children. 


Robert J. Hill 


Robert J. Hill, widely known in the wool 
and waste working branches of the in- 
dustry, died Jan. 29, in his 77th year, which 
was his 52nd year of continuous service 
with Proctor & Schwartz, Inc., Philadel- 
phia, and its predecessors, Smith & Fur- 
bush, and James Smith Woolen Machinery 
Co. His record added to that of James 
Smith, the founder of the business, covers 
a period of 120 years in the manufacture 
of textile machinery. Mr. Hill became 
associated with the James Smith Woolen 
Machinery Co. in 1880 as an erector, and 
gradually advanced to the position of 
superintendent of the plant. Later he be- 
came a member of the sales staff, and in 
that capacity covered the entire country. 
In later years he acted largely as consult- 
ing expert. He is survived by his daughter. 
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He is a graduate of the Clemson Col- 


lege (S. C.) Textile School. R. H. 
Hope, who has been designer at the 
Erlanger mills has been promoted to 


overseer of weaving is also a graduate of 
Clemson College Textile School. 


Harry C. Neren, superintendent of the 
Viscose Corp. of Va., Roanoke, has 
been elected potentate of Kazim Temple, 
A.A.O.N.M.S., for 1932. He succeeds 
former Governor E. Lee Trinkle who 
served in 1931. 


J. Wilfong Yount 


J. Wilfong Yount, president, Catawba 
Cotton Mills, Newton, N. C., and proprie- 
tor of the Yount Cotton Mills, Conover, 
N. C., died Feb. 4, following a protracted 
illness. He was 38 years of age and was 
prominent in business circles of Newton. 


Sloan M. Robinson 


Sloan M. Robinson, president of the 
Atherton Mills, Charlotte, N. C., died at 
his home in Lowell, N. C., Jan. 29. He 
was born in Gaston County (N. C.), 
August 5, 1864. In 1899, Mr. Robinson 
and the late John C. Rankin organized and 
built the first plant of the Lowell Cotton 
Mills. At one time they controlled a chain 
of combed yarn mills in Gaston County 
and in Charlotte. He retired from active 
management of most of these mills in 
1927, although at the time of his death he 
was president of the Atherton Mills. He 
is survived by his widow and four children. 


Capt. C. E. Childs 


Capt. C. E. Childs, president of the 
Excell Mfg. Co., Inc., Lincolnton, N. C., 
died at his home Jan. 27, at the age of 75 
vears. He studied law at the University 
of Virginia, and was in the legal profes- 
sion for many years. 
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Cotton 


Alabama Mills Co. Full time for the 
1,500 employees of the company is as- 
sured for several months. The various 
plants of the company are located at 
Aliceville, Birmingham, Clanton, Dade- 
ville, Fayette, Greenville, Haleyville, 
Jasper, Russellville, Wetumpa, and Win- 
field, Ala. 


Dallas Mfg. Co., Huntsville, Ala., 
started its No. 2 plant on a regular 
schedule of five days a week, beginning 
Jan. 25. The No. 1 plant of this com- 
pany has been running on a regular five 
day week for some time, but the No. 2 
plant’s operation has been very irregu- 
lar for several months. 





Erwin Mfg. Co., Inc., Huntsville, Ala., 
faces 1932 with the prospect of full time 
operation through the year. In making 
his annual report L. O. Erwin, secre- 
tary-treasurer, announced that 1931 
operations set a new record of produc- 
tion. 


Goodyear Clearwater Mills, Cedar- 
town, Atco, Cartersville, and Rockmart, 
Ga., all textile plants of the Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O., are in- 
creasing their forces approximately 25%, 
according to statement of P. W. Litch- 
field, president of the Goodyear com- 
pany. 


*Whitman Mills, New Bedford, Mass. 
Machinery valued at $3,216,000 was sold 
Feb. 8 at public auction by order of 


the Federal Court as ruled by Judge 
James A. Lowell. Claims were brought 
by the First National Bank of New 


Bedford, the New Bedford Institute for 


Savings and the New Bedford Five 
Cents Savings Bank. The mills have 
been idle two years. Real estate is 


valued at $1,135,000. 


Berkshire Fine Spinning Associates, 
Inc., Adams, Mass., resumed operations 
Jan. 25 in mills No. 1, 2 and 4. The 
mills had been idle since the last week 
in December. 


*Pisgah Mills, Inc., Brevard, N. C., 
resumed operations Feb. 1 on the day 
shift only. It was announced by W. C. 
Bobo, president and general manager, 
that a night shift will be instituted after 
Feb. 15. 


Durham Cotton Mfg. Co., East Dur- 
ham, N. C., is now operating at about 
80% capacity, a gradual increase from 
50% last fall. The present rate will be 
maintained for some time. 


Phenix Mills Co., Kings Mountain, 
N. C., is now maintaining a day and 
night schedule of operations. 


Clinchfield Mfg. Co., Marion, N. C. 
Contractors are now engaged at Mill 
No. 1 electrifying it so that the present 
steam motive power can be discarded. 


Capitola Mfg. Co., Marshall, N. C., 
the plant of the company with 8,800 ring 
spindles, has been leased to the Kansas 
City (Mo.) Textile Mills, Inc. The 
building will be repaired, a new addition 
built, all machinery overhauled and some 
new equipment installed as rapidly as 
possible. When operations are resumed, 


*Jndicates previous mention of project. 
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NEWS 


about 


MILLS 


v 


about 150 to 200 workers will be em- 
ployed. 


J. E. Fricke Co., Hulmeville, Pa., has 
acquired the Hoffman-Crown Mfg. Co., 
Philadelphia. 


*William Hollins & Co., Inc., Forest- 
dale, R. I., have taken over the plant 
formerly occupied by the Forestdale 
Mfg. Co. They expect to make some 
improvements and eventually to manu- 
facture “Clydella” and “Ciuyella” which 
the company now imports from the 
English plants at Mansfield through the 
New York office. Just when produc- 
tion will be started is not known in the 
New York office, it may not even be 
during the current year. An engineer 
from the parent company is in this 
country to assist in making plans. A 
complete water filtering and water 
softening plant has been purchased from 
Hungerford & Terry, Inc., Clayton, 
N. J., through G. H. Perkins, Boston. 


*Pacific Mills, Columbia, S. C. AIl- 
terations at the southern plant which are 
necessary for the installation of 80 addi- 
tional looms to be transferred from 
Lawrence, Mass., mills are now in 
progress and will be completed within 
the next two or three weeks. 


Standard Coosa-Thatcher Co., Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. The plants of the com- 
pany at Piedmont, Ala., Rossville, Ga., 
and Chattanooga, which have been 
operating on a four-day basis have re- 
cently resumed full time schedules. 


Wool 


Tilton (N. H.) Mills, of the American 
Woolen Co., have been sold to the 
Public Service Co. of New Hampshire, 
an Insull subsidiary. The textile ma- 
chinery has been moved to other mills 
of the American Woolen Co. No an- 
nouncement has been made regarding to 
what use the mills will be put. 


Thomas Oakes & Co., Bloomfield, 
N. J., have recently resumed operations 
at their mill, following a shut-down of 
three weeks. It was the first shut-down 
in the 50 years that the mill has been 
in operation. 
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Salem (Ore.) Woolen Mills are operat 
ing on a two-shift basis from seven A.J 
until midnight, with all the new loon 
going. 


Rodman Mfg. Co., Lafayette, R. |. 


which has been closed for more than » 
month, has resumed operations. 


Virginia Woolen Co., Winchester, Va., 
suspended operations at its mill to assist 
local water shortage for domestic pur- 
poses, due to contamination of Rouss 
Spring, the main source of supply. |} 
is expected to resume production at ay 


early date. The mill uses 300,000 gai. 
of water daily. 


*Patons & Baldwins, Ltd., York 
Township, Toronto, Ont., Canada, the 
new worsted spinning plant is nearing 
completion and machinery is now being 
installed. It is expected that produc- 
tion will start early this spring. The new 
plant will be capable of producing 
30,000 pounds of worsted yarns a wee! 
In the old plant the company employ 
180 hands. In the new plant about 250 
will be employed. 


Knit 


Morgan Knitting Mills, Inc., Newark, 
N. J. George J. H. Werner has been 
appointed receiver for this company. 
The Court has ordered those interested 
to show cause, Feb. 16, why receiver- 
ship should not be continued. 


Glen Raven Hosiery Mills, Burling- 
ton, N. C. have started the operation of 
50 machines. W. C. Elder, formerly 
connected with the Standard Hosiery 
Mills, Burlington, is general manager 
and B. L. Griffin, assistant. 


Erdman Hosiery Mills, Curwensville, 
Pa., have started operations on a 24- 
hour basis, with 14 45-guage machines. 
Eventually 40 machines will be installed. 
A dyeing and finishing room is also 
operating and work for other manu- 
facturers will be handled. W. C. Erd- 
man, who resigned as general manager 
of »he Elizabeth City (N. C.) Hosiery 
Co. early last fall, heads the new 
enterprise. 


Abbey Hosiery Mills, Philadelphia, 
have been incorporated to manufacture 
45-guage full fashioned silk hosiery, with 
an office at 358 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Sander Marcus, vice-president of the 
Ajax Hosiery Mills for five years, is 
president of the new concern. 


Florine Hosiery Mills, 1235 Columbia 
Ave., Philadelphia, have been organized 
to operate a plant, headed by William 
Burke, as president. 


Rock Hill (S. C.) Hosiery Co., has 
authorized an expansion and improve- 
ment program, to include the installa 
tion of new dyeing and finishing equip- 
ment, and auxiliary apparatus. 

Baker-Moise Hosiery Mills, Dallas, 
Tex., are running on a two-shift capacity 
schedule, with full working quota in all 
departments. 

Bassett (Va.) Knitting Mills are in- 
stalling a new boiler at their plant. 











*Pannill Knitting Co., Martinsburg, 
\ Ground has been broken and con- 
struction work begun on the three-story 
brick addition, 60x100 ft. When com- 

ted, this addition will add 18,000 

ft. more floor space to the plant, 

king a total of approximately 65,000 

ft. in use. It will cost in the 
neighborhood of $10,000 and the con- 
tract calls for completion within 60 days. 


Acme Hosiery Mills, Inc., Asheboro, 
N. C., has awarded contract to the 
Goode Construction Co., Charlotte, 
N. C., for the erection of a $35,000 plant 
addition. R. C. Biberstein, of Charlotte, 


epared the plans for this addition. 


Wilkes Hosiery Mills Co., North 
Wilkesboro, N. C., recently installed the 
teletypewriter system of the American 
rel. & Tel. Co., in order to speed com- 
munication with its New York office 
and a number of its customers using the 
system. The company manufactures 
men’s fancy hose with a battery of 400 
knitting machines. 


Majestic Knitting Co., Philadelphia. 
The partnership between Louis Price 
and Max Meyers, has been dissolved 
as of Jan. 30, by the withdrawal of 
Max Meyers. The business will be con- 
tinued as heretofore by Louis Price. 


*Nu-Craft Hosiery Mills, Inc., Mohn- 
ton, Pa. The suit of C. M. laron, a 
stockholder, against the company has 
been settled out of court. 


Lawler Hosiery Co., Inc., has been 
chartered at Memphis, Tenn., with an 
authorized capital stock of $25,000, to 
manufacture, buy, and otherwise deal in 
hosiery. The incorporators are Q. C. 
Lawler, Laura B. Lawler and Theodore 
Dattel, all of Memphis. 


Silk 


Sunray Silk Mill Corp., New Castle, 

el., recently organized, will establish a 
rking force of about 50 operatives at 
new local mill. James T. Chandler 
president. 


Maryland Silk Mills, West Warren, 
‘lass., have about 30 looms in operation. 
’roduction will be increased as fast as 
machinery can be erected. The firm 
ved to West Warren from Paterson, 
J., purchasing the site of the Thorn- 
e Co., which was liquidated about 

two years ago. When the expansion 
gram is complete about 250 will be 
ployed. 


Blue Bird Silk Mfg. Co., Paterson, 
|., it is reported, recently completed 

rangements for the establishment of 
ranch plant at Sanford, N. C. The 
mill is expected to be placed in 
ation within 60 days. 


» 


superior Silk Co., Inc., Paterson, N. J., 
ntly organized with capital of 
000, to operate a local silk mill, 
be represented by David C. Kur- 
ick, 136 Washington St., Paterson, 
ttorney. Joseph Barbaro, Paterson, 
incipal incorporator. 


licates previous mention of project. 
















Textile Forum, N.A.C.M.,_ for 
overseers of dyeing, bleaching and 
cloth room, Chamber of Commerce 
Bldg., Boston, Mass., Mar. 10, 1932. 


Committee D-18, American So- 
ciety for Testing Materials, Spring 
Meeting, Providence, R. I., March 
10-11, 1932. 


Silk Association of American, An- 
nual Meeting, 468 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, March 23, 1932. 


National Association of Hosiery 
and Underwear Manufacturers, An- 
nual Meeting, Commercial Museum, 
Philadelphia, Pa., April 14, 1932. 


Knitting Arts Exhibition, 28th 


Standard Silk Co., Phillipsburg, N. J., 
is installing a large “Inversand” zeolite 
water softening plant, purchased from 
Hungerford & Terry, Inc. 


Shiller-Hermann Silk Co., West New 
York, N. J., has disposed of its two- 
story mill at 590-98 Twelfth St., on a site 
100x125 ft., to the McKinley Realty Co., 
West New York. 


*Burlington (N. C.) Silk Mills. An 
addition providing 8,000 sq.ft. of floor 
space, to house 48 looms, is nearing 
completion. The cost is $10,000. J. 
Spencer Love is manager. 


Gritman Throwing Corp., Danville, 
Pa., recently organized with capital of 
$200,000, to operate a local silk mill, will 
be headed by J. Harley Gritman, vice- 
president of the Universal Industrial 
Corp., Danville, Pa. Paul Walder, of 
Danville, will be treasurer of the new 
company. 


*M. E. Binz Co., Ltd., Montmagny, 
Que., Canada, has commenced the pro- 
duction of medium grade crepe-de-chine, 
and broadsilk in its new plant. The 
company will later manufacture tie silks. 
Officers of the company are as follows: 
M. E. Binz, president; Albert Lauffer, 
vice-pres. and general manager; Joseph 
C. Herbert, secretary. The directors 
are: Maurice Rousseau, C. R. Advocate 
and Chas. A. Paquette. 


Rayon 


Delaware Rayon Co., New Castle, 
Del., is running on a capacity schedule, 
with overtime work in several depart- 
ments. It is expected to hold to this 
basis for an indefinite period. 


Celanese Corp. of America, Amcelle, 
Md., has awarded a contract for an ex- 
tension to the dye house, to cost about 
$22,000, of tile, concrete and_ steel, 
116x170 ft. 


Finishing 
*Uncas Finishing Co., Mechanicsville, 


Conn., has started operations in the 
former Guerin Mills. Machinery is being 
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Textile Calendar 


Annual Show, Commercial Museum, 
Philadelphia, April 11 to 15, 1932. 


American Cotton Manufacturers 
Association, annual convention, At- 
lanta-Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga., 
third week in April. 

Textile Forum, N.A.C.M., General 
Meeting for agents and_ superin- 
tendents, Chamber of Commerce 
Bldg., Boston, Mass., April or May, 
1932. (Date is to be announced.) 

Second National Cotton Week, 


May 16 to 21, 1932. 


Southern Textile Exposition, Tex- 
tile Hall, Greenville, S. C., Oct. 17 
to 22, 1932. 





set up as rapidly as possible, but it will 


be two months before removal from 
Norwich can be completed. 
*Dedham (Mass.) Finishing Co. No 


application for receiver for this company 
has been made with the authority of 
John Campbell & Co., Boston, as pre- 
viously stated. Such application, made 
by an attorney, has since been dismissed, 
it is reported. 


*Apex Piece Dyeing Co., Paterson, 
N. J., will use new buildings, for which 
bids have been asked on general con- 
tract, for expansion in finishing, print- 
ing and dyeing departments. Work will 
also include one-story boiler house addi- 
tion, and one-story chemical unit. John 
C. Van Vlanderen, 140 Market St., 
Paterson, is architect. 


Ewing-Thomas Corp., Chester, Pa., is 
planning construction of a one-story 
addition for dyeing, bleaching and 
finishing service, reported to cost over 
$60,000, with equipment. 


Miscellaneous 


Asbestos Textile Co., North Brook- 
field, Mass., has filed a voluntary peti- 
tion in bankruptcy in the Federal Court 
at Boston, listing its liabilities as 
$417,000 and assets, $330,000. The cor- 
poration filed the petition following a 
vote of the stockholders. Attorney 
Joseph Talamo, Worcester, has been ap- 
pointed receiver. 


*Linen Thread Mills, North Grafton, 
Mass., refused the highest bid of $32,500 
for property assessed at $225,000 at an 
auction sale Feb. 2. The company 
moved its business from the State last 
June. No announcement concerning 
future disposition of the property has 
been made. 


Great Lakes Thread & Yarn Co., 
Detroit, Mich., a division of General 
Cable Corp., has just completed the 
moving of their machinery and equip- 
ment from 5133 Wesson Ave. to the new 
plant at 4647 Wesson Ave. The new 
mill will more than double available 
floor space and is of modern fire-proof 
construction. 
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Questions . .. 


and 


Answers 


Improper Penetration 
of Vat Dye 


Technical Editor: 

Ve are enclosing a sample of vat- 
dyed sheeting which has been taken from 
the belt of a garment. You will notice 
that this fabric, which has been laund- 
ered several times by a customer, pre- 
sents a streaked appearance. The gar- 
ment was sold in the form of an athletic 
suit, but we have no knowledge of the 
treatment to which it has been subjected. 
As yet we have not drawn any definite 
conclusions as to the cause and shall 
appreciate your viewpoint in the mat- 


ter. (7776) 


The dyestuff is readily recognized as 
Jade Green, one of the fastest of vat 
dyes; and it would seem at first glance 
that the color had faded or changed 
shade at certain points. A closer ex- 
amination of the fabric will show that 
while the dyeing was level on the sur- 
face, there was incomplete penetration ; 
and where the warp and filling threads 
crossed, there are many places where 
the yarn is still almost white. Simple 
abrasion of the surface during wear or 
laundering has removed many of the 
surface fibers and exposed the undyed 
ones beneath, giving the appearance of 
fading. This lot of goods was prob- 
ably dyed on a jig, which will not give 
the best penetration on closely woven 
fabrics. It would be better in such cases 
to resort to reduced padding, which is 
capable of giving good penetration, 
even on closely woven two-yard goods. 
Pigment padding, in skilled hands, may 
give the desired results, but may result 
in difficulties until the complete technic 
is mastered. When a good, fast vat 
dye, is properly applied to cotton piece 
goods, its fastness to light, wear, and 
laundering will be satisfactory. 


v 
Narrowness in Silk Hosiery 


Technical Editor: 

We are enclosing a stocking for your 
examination. A number of these stock- 
ings are finishing very narrow, as you 
will see from the sample. The following 
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is a description of the stocking: four- 
thread, ten-turn, knitted on 45-gauge 
machine, using full 420-needle bar. 
Boiled off and dyed in one operation, 
using about 10% olive-oil soap—dull- 
luster finish. Dryed on hot-water metal 
forms. Top 63 in., calf 54 in., ankle 3 
in., instep 44 in., arch 34 in. We shall 
greatly appreciate any advice in this 
matter, as we are in a quandary as to 
how to remedy this defect. (7745) 


An examination of the sample re- 
veals that the stocking is not correctly 
knit or finished. A _ stocking of this 
description should count approximately 
50 courses per inch just below the welt. 
The sample, in its narrow form, counts 
only 39 courses per inch. After the 
sample was wet out and reboarded to 
standard width, it counted only 42 
courses per inch. We do not believe it 
is possible to knit a four-thread, 45- 
gage hose as openly as this and have 
it stand up and maintain its shape. It 
is possible to scroop such a stocking, or 
coat it with some finishing material, to 
give it body and help hold the stitches 
in place; but this method gives only 
temporary relief and does not go to the 
source of trouble. The only real remedy 
is to go back to the knitting machine 
and put sufficient silk into the fabric. 


v 
Stickiness in Cotton-Wool 
Knitting Yarn 


Technical Editor: 

We are furnishing a yarn which is 
being knit on Scott & Williams auto- 
matic model HH, 4-in., 84-needle knit- 
ting machine. Needles used are No. 61, 
twelve gauge. On these machines the 
knitter ts making an athletic or sweat 
sock from the yarn of which we are 
mailing you a small cone under separate 
cover. 

This yarn has been giving them trou- 
ble in that it seems to be sticky. The 
yarn will not shed from the needle but 
sticks to the throat of the needle, 
bunches up, and breaks needles. Pro- 
duction has been reduced 20%, and an 
extra amount of waste occurs. 

Along in the middle of the summer 
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we had this same trouble; but at tha: 
time we were shipping from storage 
stock, and we concluded the difficulty 
was a result of too dry a yarn. Later 
we ran up another stock which we then 
stored in a humid place, and this yar 

seemed to run better. In fact, the com 
ment was that it ran extra well. Hox 

ever, if it ts avoidable, we do want | 

stock yarns for subsequent shipment : 

order to get perfect knitting yarn. 

Our picker-room boss, since this co) 
troversy arose, has told us that after | 
has handled the wool-oil emulsion, hi. 
hands are sticky after they have had 
chance to dry. On the other hand, 1! 
oil we use 1s of a very good grade; a) 
we have been using tt for two or p 
sibly three years with excellent succes 
in every instance, including our owy 
plant, with the exception of this one 
mill, It was formerly used on other H!! 
machines without any criticism, 

We put through a test lot yesterda) 
with an increased oil and water emulsioi: 
and sent it to the knitting machines be- 
fore it had a chance to dry out or gather 
humidity. The knitter said that this lot 
worked better. We are planning to pu! 
through another lot next week with dij 
ferent oil to help us determine whethe; 
the trouble is the fault of the oil. Jn 
the meantime it will be very much ap 
preciated by both the knitter and our- 
selves if you will examine the sampl 
cone and give us your opinion as to tli 
cause of the trouble. 

We neglected to say that this virtually 
same yarn has been furnished the knitte) 
for a two-year period, and that we hav 
had no difficulties except in the two in 
stances mentioned. The cone will indi- 
cate to you that the yarn is furnished 
reasonably dry. (7787) 


We have received and examined th 
cone of woolen hosiery yarn and _ find 
the material to be a loosely spun yarn 
with two threads of cotton yarn in the 
interior of the thread forming a core 
and holding the wool together. Since 
the thread is very soft, we are satisfied 
that the yarn is not too harsh to run 
well on a latch needle machine of the 
proper gauge. 

The oil which has been used on this 
yarn has not given it any qualities of 
stickiness. The thread is slippery 
enough to permit loops to be drawn 
without too much resistance from this 
source, and the amount of moisture is 
sufficient to permit good knitting con- 
ditions. 

On examining the twist of this yarn, 
it is found that the twist in the single 
is right-hand twist, while the twist in 
the ply or final thread is in the same 
direction. This is contrary to the usual 
practice in combining two single threads 
into a composite thread. We recom 
mend that the finished yarn be twisted 
in the opposite direction. This will bal 
ance the twist in the single yarn, and it 
will be much more easily manipulated 
by the knitting machine. 

We notice also that the wool fibers are 
not uniformly distributed. In places they 
seem to be less firmly bound by the core 
threads and are easily drawn int 
bunches in the process of loop form: 











n. We are of the opinion that the 
ise, bunchy places are the basis for 
choking of the knitting needles. 
eeing with plenty of humidity will, of 
urse, have a tendency to reduce the 
iffiness of the thick places and cause 
em to pass the needles with greater 
se; but we believe there is a better 
iy to correct the difficulty. We sug- 
st a better carding of the stock. On 
e spinning frame the wool stock should 
spun between the two core ends. This 
nds them more firmly together and 
ikes a more workable thread. 
lf these suggestions are followed, we 
| quite certain that an improvement 
the yarn will result. However, the 
resent yarn would process better at the 
nitting machine if a larger-hook needle 
ere used. This would give the latch 
ore clearance in forming the stitch and 
ould lessen its tendency to become en- 
ingled in the loose fibers of the yarn. 


¥ 


Sleazy Knitting 


echnical Editor: 

Enclosed you will find three stock- 
ings. The white and gun-metal shades 
ive for your opinion of what would be 
lhe cause of the sleazy knitting. You 
‘will notice that the stocking in the gray 

1s dark bars. We would also like your 
pinion as to the cause of this. On the 
un-metal stocking, you will notice by 
olding it to the light that the sleaze 

is taken on a more or less well-defined 
formation; and we are at a loss to find 
he cause of this. (7774) 


Without making a complete analysis, 
ve judge the white stocking to be a 7- 
iread, 42-gauge hose which is finishing 
{7 courses per inch below the welt. 
his construction, on a properly ad- 
usted machine with silk properly con- 
tioned, should not produce sleaze. 
owever, in this sample the. silk 

inged to lighter denierage about 7 in. 

low the welt, producing a much looser 
bric and a greatly increased amount 
sleaze. 

lhe gun-metal stocking shows an ex- 
eme case of sleaziness. There are so 

iny causes for sleazy knitting that it 

uld be impossible to state just what 
the source of your trouble in this case. 

e suggest that you secure a copy of 

booklet published by Textile Ma- 
ine Works, Reading, Pa., entitled 
vleaziness in Full-Fashioned Knitting ; 
Causes and Means of Prevention.” 

‘ are sure that this will offer some 

ry helpful suggestions. 

n our opinion, the sample is not knit 

th enough courses per inch to make 

«l fabric under ideal conditions. The 

iple indicates that the silk is not 

perly conditioned, that the machine 
not correctly set up, and that the 
king is very poorly finished. 

Vith regard to the stocking in the 

with dark bars or_ horizontal 
pes, we believe the trouble lies in 
silk; and it should be submitted to 
silk throwster for analysis. When 
stocking is held up to the light, the 
: bars change to thin streaks, show- 
the thread to be smaller in diameter, 


indicating much higher twist at these 
points. By raveling the stocking to one 
of these bars or thin streaks, it will be 
found that the silk at this point takes 
on a very harsh and wiry character. 
In reverse twisting to separate the ends, 
the threads adhere to one another as 
though they were cemented, while the 
silk adjoining these spots readily sepa- 
rates and fluffs up. 


¥ 


Streaks in Piece-Dyed Fabric 


Technical Editor: 

We are most anxious to determine 
the cause of a difficulty in dyeing which 
we are experiencing, and under separate 
cover we are sending a piece of brown 
wool fabric: showing the defects in ques- 
tion. Upon examination of this fabric, 
you will note that the dyeing process 
leaves streaks. 

We process our rolls as follows: 
Some of the fabric ts received from the 
knitting department, lubricated with 
paraffin; and some of it is unlubricated. 
We scour the fabric with a 4% solution 
of soap flakes, and 2% of soda ash for 
30 min. at 120°F. We then rinse for 
10 min, at 120°F. with 1 pint of am- 
monia. The fabric is then washed twice 
at 120°F. for 10 min. in clear water. 

The dyeing is started at a tempera- 
ture of 110°F. We add 10% of glauber 
salt and sufficient sulfuric acid to give 
a pH of 3. We also use 5% Lanalbine. 
All of these materials are put in before 
the dye. After the dye is added the 
fabric ts run for 10 min. without an 
increase in temperature. The bath is 
brought to a boil at the end of a 45 min. 
period, then boiled for another 45 min. 

We are trying to make this fabric in 
five different colors: namely, brown, 
algeria, navy, black, and green, and this 
trouble of streaking exists in each batch 
we have tried. We use an ordinary dye 
tub about 5 ft. wide, 5 ft. deep, and 
8 ft. long. These tubs have been used 
by us in the past for dyeing of rayon 
fabrics, and we have experienced no 
difficulty in running this material. Can 
you furnish us suggestions as to the 
cause of our trouble? (7775) 


The streaks referred to have all the 
appearance of chafe marks, which result 
from excessive mechanical action on the 
surface of the goods. It may be that 


Inquiries should give the fullest 
information possible; and if 
damaged material is involved, 
a sample should be sent. We 
give no consideration to anony- 
mous inquiries and do not un- 
dertake routine analysis of yarn 
or fabric, or investigation 

volving unusual expense. 
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the amount of handling necessary is 
subjecting them to too much work. If 
the lubrication is done with paraffin, 
you may be sure that a wash with soda 
and ammonia will accomplish little in 
removing it from the goods, as it is 
neither capable of saponification or 
emulsification under such conditions. If 
the paraffin had been mixed in the first 
place with oleic acid (red oil), the soda 
would change the red oil to soap and 
form an emulsion of the mineral-oil 
products, so that they could be removed 
from the goods. Also, if the scouring 
bath contained some of the modern sol- 
vents which dissolve or emulsify para- 
ffin, there would be a chance of remov- 
ing it in short time; but your present 
method will accomplish very little in 
cleaning the goods. If you use properly 
selected dyestuffs and have clean goods, 
there is no reason for you to have 
streaks unless, as at first suggested, the 
goods are being given too much han- 
dling. 
¥ 


Dyed Wool Changes Shade 
Upon Fulling 


Technical Editor: 

We are sending you, under separate 
cover, sample of dyed wool with which 
some of our customers are experiencing 
trouble. It seems that when this stock 
is fulled, especially with a fairly strong 
alkali soap, it turns quite dark. We find 
that an acid bath turns it somewhat 
lighter, but not as light as the original 
shade. 

We are wondering whether you can 
help in developing for our customers a 
fulling formula which would leave the 
shade of the finished fabric practically 
the same as the original. (7799) 


It is difficult to answer this question 
satisfactorily without more definite in- 
formation as to the amount of soap and 
alkali now being used in the fulling of 
this stock. This stock is not susceptible 
of felting, although shrinking can be 
accomplished readily; and there is a 
tendency to use an excess of alkali to 
force the shrinking. The fact that after 
an acid bath the color is restored to 
almost its natural shade indicates, how- 
ever, that too much alkali has been 
employed. 

The only solution we can offer is to 
reduce to a minimum the amount of 
alkali used in fulling. We suggest that 
you employ 94 oz. of soap and 24 oz. 
of alkali to 1 gal. If this fulling liquor 
is allowed to become thoroughly cold 
and is applied in an efficient manner, 
there should be little bleeding of the 
stock. In scouring, keep the tempera- 
ture as low as possible; in fact, if the 
soap has accomplished its work in full- 
ing, addition of a small amount to the 
washer when about ready to scour should 
sustain the strength of the solution and 
produce a good suds. A thorough rinse 
in plenty of tepid or cold water will be 
sufficient to produce clean goods. 

We also suggest that you make cer- 
tain that the dyestuffs you are employ- 
ing to produce the shade are as fast to 
fulling as it is possible to obtain. 


(669) 37 
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Improved type of fabric guider showing 
device in position and close-up of guide 


Fabric Guider 
EVELOPMENT of an improved 


type of mechanical fabric guider is 
announced by the Guider Specialty Co., 
Westville, New Haven, Conn. This de- 
vice is operated by a selvage finger mov- 
ing with the fabric, not by the selvage 
operating against a pin. 

The parts that come in contact with 
the cloth are chromium plated; and 
parts which are subject to wear are 
made from chrome-nickel steel, heat 
treated and tested by the Rockwell 
hardness test. Advantages claimed for 
this guider are immunity to moisture or 
lint, adaptability to either wet or dry 
fabrics, low cost, and satisfactory han- 
dling of delicate fabrics. It is said to be 
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foolproof, and it is stated that the sav- 
ing in labor which it effects will soon 
pay for the cost of installation. 


Adjustable-Arm Motor Base 


HE development of a new motor 

base for its short center drive is 
announced by the Rockwood Manufac- 
turing Co., Indianapolis, Ind. The 
motor is now mounted on adjustable 
arms, making the drive adaptable to all 
types of motors. 

Each drive, it is stated, is completely 
engineered so that not only can the 
weight of the motor be placed so as to 
definitely control the belt tension to any 
desired amount, but the actual load re- 
quired of the driven machine can be 
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New adjustable arms enable the 
motor to be so located that belt 
tension is adjusted to the load and 
motor requirements. 


measured and provided for immediately 
after installation. 

Advantages claimed for this type of 
base are adaptability to any type of 
motor, minimum wear on the pulley-end 
motor bearing, high efficiency, flexi- 
bility, and increased belt life. 


Welding Fittings 


Ae line of welding fittings in- 
cluding 45° and 90° ells and a new 
welding head, sleeve, and saddle are 
announced by Midwest Piping & Supply 
Co., Inc., 1450 South Second St., St. 
Louis. 

Accuracy and uniformity, the result 
of a special compression sizing opera- 
tion, are said to be of primary impor- 
tance. Inspection of the completed ells 
includes their subjection to a hydrostatic 
test pressure 25% greater than the mill 
test of the corresponding pipe. It is 
asserted that the use of tangents makes 
it possible to more quickly and mor 
accurately line up the pipe and fitting 
There is one welded, longitudinal sea: 














New welding fittings designed to 
give strong, easily made joints 


ilong the inner surface, the ells being 
made from one piece of plate. 

The welding head is made in ellipsoi- 
dal form, and a long tangent is pro- 
vided. 

The welding sleeve is used to re- 
inforce a butt-line weld between two 
pieces of pipe, being designed to relieve 
the butt weld of any bending stress and 
much of the tensile stress to which it 
would otherwise be subjected. For ma- 
terially increasing the strength at the 
junction of the neck and body of a 
welded header, the welding saddle is 
recommended. The saddle is designed 
for reinforcement of a joint, not for 
tightness. 


Waterproofing Process 


EVELOPMENT of a new process, 

known as the Impregnole process, 
for waterproofing textile materials is 
announced by Warwick Chemical Co., 
West Warwick, R. I. 

It is described as an improved and 
simplified method of waterproofing all 
types of textile materials—yarn or 
fabric, cotton, wool, silk, or rayon. 

The essential feature of the process 
is that it is accomplished by means of 
the one-bath method. The time of treat- 
ment and concentration of the bath are 
asserted to be the only variables in the 
process and both are easily adjusted 
according to the effect which the user 
may desire to produce. 

[t is further stated that no special ma- 
chinery is necessary. Light-weight 
goods are said to be successfully treated 
on the padder, while heavier goods are 
treated on the jig or other dyeing 
machine. 


Wick-Type Oil Cup 


EVELOPMENT of a new wick 

oil cup is announced by the Luken- 
heimer Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. It is 
-alled the “Glasswick” oil cup; and ad- 
vantages claimed for the device are that 
lubrication is automatic, that the oil 
supply is visible, that the oil may be 
maintained at a constant level, and that 
replenishing is easily accomplished. 

[t consists of a steel cup with a shut- 
ff cock in the shank and a glass bottle 
vhich fits over the top of the cup. It 
as a capacity of approximately 4 oz. 
t oil, and tight closure between the 





glass bottle and the steel cup is said to 
exclude dirt. 

When placed in service, the steel cup 
is filled with oil. The glass bottle is 
also filled and placed in an inverted 
position over the steel cup. Visible 
presence of oil in the glass bottle is 
asserted to be assurance that the cup 
is full of oil and that the wick is ab- 
sorbing sufficient lubricant to insure a 
constant, uniform feed of oil at the 
bearing. 


Desizing Agent 


EVELOPMENT of a new desizing 

agent, known as Viveral E. conc., 
is announced by the General Dyestuff 
Corp., 230 Fifth Ave., New York. 

It is an enzyme preparation designed 
to quickly convert starch into sugar and 
to wash out easily. It is said that only a 
small amount of this agent is required 
for desizing; and it is most effective 
at temperatures of 105 to 120° F. in a 
neutral solution, although a slight de- 
gree of alkalinity in the goods is not 
considered harmful. 

Being a colorless product of neutral 
reaction and prepared from harmless 
substances, it is stated to have no affect 
on textile fibers or on the shade of dyed 
materials with which it is treated. It is 
asserted to be completely soluble even in 
cold water; and, provided it is kept in 
dry rooms which are not overheated, it 
does not deteriorate upon being kept in 
stock, 


Electric Hammer 


N ELECTRIC hammer weighing 

only 9 lb. is now being offered by 
the U. S. Electrical Tool Co., 2490 West 
6th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. The light 
weight is made possible by operating 
the hammer through a special flexible 
shaft attachment connected with any 
light-type, 4 in. electric drill. 

In addition to the decrease in weight 
for a hammer of this capacity, it is 
claimed that the flexible shaft also pro- 
longs the life of the tube by absorbing 





Replenishing of oil sup- 
ply easily accomplished 
by means of new ol cup 
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Light-weight electrical 
hammer 
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the destructive jarring otherwise im- 
posed on the power unit. Specifications 
claim that fine Swedish steel is used in 
the hammer member, that high-grade 
ball and roller bearings are employed 
throughout, and that the device is 
capable of 4,000 blows per minute up to 
one inch. Greater ease of handling is 
included among the advantages. 


Automatic Separator 


R the purpose of eliminating oil 
and water from compressed air lines 
the Leavitt Machine Co., Orange, 
Mass., has developed a new automatic 
separating device. It is a receptacle 
which is vented to the atmosphere. As 
it receives the moisture, it immediately 
expels it, allowing the air no oppor- 
tunity of picking it up again. 

The principle of operation is stated 
tu be simple. Air enters the separator 
at A and passes into expansion chamber 
B, which has an area nine times greater 
than inlet A. This allows the air to ex- 
pand and precipitate any oil and water 
into eliminator G from which it is im- 
mediately expelled through vent K. The 
air rises to outlet D through the expan- 
sion chamber C, which has a greater 
area than the chamber B, thereby giv- 
ing more time for expansion and pre- 
cipitation of moisture. 

Once installed, it is stated, these sep- 
arators will last practically indefinitely 
without care or attention. 


Separating 
device 
designed to 
remove oil 
and water 
from com- 
pressed air 
lines 
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William Iselin & Co. Factoring Business 
Acquired by Commercial Investment Trust 


HE announcement referred to 

briefly in our last issue regarding 
the Iselin factoring business, made by 
Henry Ittleson, president of Commercial 
Investment Trust Corp., New York, is 
as follows: 

“Commercial Investment Trust 
through the formation of a new cor- 
poration, William Iselin & Co. Inc., 
has acquired the factoring business of 
William Iselin & Co., which has for 
many decades enjoyed a_ preeminent 
position in factoring and financing the 
textile industries. The new corporation 
is another wholly owned subsidiary of 
C. I. T. and will continue as a separate 
organization under the guidance and 
supervision of the active partners of 
William Iselin & Co., carrying for- 
ward the best policies and traditions of 
that firm. It will be independent of 
our other factoring subsidiaries, Com- 
mercial Factors Corp. and the recently 
created unit, Meinhard, Greeff & Co. 
Inc. We welcome into our group this 
fine, long established, successful and 
well known organization, as well as the 
individuals who will continue to oper- 
ate it.” 

Mr. Ittleson further stated that the 
transaction involved no public financing 
or increase of outstanding C. I. T. stock. 

The officers of William Iselin & Co. 
Inc., all of whom are either partners of 
William Iselin & Co. or have long been 
connected with the firm, will be: Lin- 
coln Cromwell, chairman, board of di- 
rectors; Arthur Iselin, chairman, finance 
committee; Jarvis Cromwell, president. 
Kenneth P. Budd, executive vice-presi- 
dent and assistant treasurer; George A. 
Vondermuhll, vice-president, secretary 
and treasurer; Oliver Iselin, vice-presi- 
dent; John W. Fitzgerald, vice-presi- 
dent; Charles C. Lickel, assistant treas- 
urer; William G. Betsch, Jr., assistant 
vice-president. 

The board of directors will comprise 
Lincoln Cromwell, Arthur Iselin, Jarvis 
Cromwell, Kenneth P. Budd, George A. 
Vondermuhll, Oliver Iselin, and the fol- 
lowing executives of C. I. T.: Henry 
Ittleson, president, Edwin C. Vogel, 
chairman of executive committee, Phillip 
W. Haberman, vice-president and gen- 
eral counsel, and Robert G. Blumenthal, 
vice-president. Either Lincoln Cromwell 
or Arthur Iselin will become a member 
of the board of directors of Commercial 
Investment Trust Corp. 

The following statement was issued 
by Lincoln Cromwell, chairman of the 
board of the new corporation: 

“The culmination of the negotiations 
with Commercial Investment Trust 
Corp. in regard to the factoring divi- 
sion of our business which has been 
transferred to C. I. T.’s recently incor- 
porated subsidiary, William Iselin & 
Co. Inc., creates a new corporation 
which will be operated entirely inde- 
pendently of the other factoring units 
of C.I.T. It will be officered and super- 
vised by the same individuals who here- 
tofore have conducted the factoring 
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operations of our partnership. The 
same general policies and methods of 
doing business as pursued in the past, 
will be followed in the future. Our 
new association puts at the disposal of 
William Iselin & Co. Inc. the tremen- 
dous resources of C.L.T. which will 
permit the steady growth of the corpo- 
ration and the financing of many opera- 
tions which William Iselin & Co. here- 
tofore did not see fit to undertake. We 
are confident that the wide experience 
of C.I.T.’s executive personnel will also 
be of great advantage to William Iselin 
& Co. Inc., and this new alignment will 
make it possible to serve present and 
future customers even more efficiently 
than during the many years in which 
our partnership has been playing its 
role in the textile fields. The partner- 
ship of William Iselin & Co. will con- 





“But of Course Textiles 
Are Different. ... .” 


Who ever heard of a tomato juice 
cocktail back in 1927? 

In the first eight months of 1931, 
some 700,000 cases of tomato juice 
were sold—and, we understand, at 
a price that gave the packers a 
profit. 

It’s an old product—but a new use. 





tinue to operate the selling and manu- 
facturing divisions of the business. 

“The Iselin-Jefferson Co., selling 
agency for William Iselin & Co.’s cot- 
ton goods business, will continue under 
the management of Oliver Iselin and 
Floyd W., Jefferson. This cotton goods 
commission business has been in exist- 
ence for 25 years and will be factored 
by William Iselin & Co. Inc. Plans are 
also under way for the development and 
expansion of the Iselin-Jefferson Co. 
business.” 

The addition of this third large fac- 
toring division of C.I.T., which begins 
operations with an estimated annual 
volume oi over $60,000,000, will bring 
the total volume of textile factoring 
done by the C.I.T. factoring subsidiaries 
to an amount in excess of $200,000,000 
annually. These divisions are factoring 
over 575 mills, converters and importers 
in all the various fields of textiles. 

The Iselin business was established 
by Isaac Iselin in 1808 and has been in 
continuous operation for nearly 125 
years, 


> Legislative Restrictions 
Defeated in South Carolina 


Legislative measures to designate the 
hours of labor in textile plants and to 
abolish the so-called “‘stretch-out” sys- 
tem were defeated in South Carolina, 
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Blank & Stoller 


Lincoln Cromwell, chairman of board 

of William Iselin & Co., lately ac- 

quired by Commercial Investment 
Trust Corp. 


Feb. 4, when the State Senate over- 
whelmingly voted to kill them. The bill 
to designate the hours of labor was de- 
feated 27 to 9, while the anti-stretch-out 
bill was killed by a 25 to 9 vote. Very 
few new proposals have been introduced 
in the South Carolina legislature this 
year for additional regulation of the 
textile industry, the above bills being 
carried over from the last regular ses- 
sion of the general assembly. 


> Broadening Scope of Southern 
Textile Exposition 


Heretofore exhibits at the Southern 
Textile Exposition at Greenville, S. C., 
have been confined to machinery, in- 
stallations, accessories and supplies for 
cotton textile plants, but the manage- 
ment has decided. henceforth to include 
the woolen and silk industries, and an 
invitation has been extended to the 
presidents, treasurers, superintendents, 
and department heads of all southern 
worsted and silk factories to visit the 
show the week beginning October 17. 

Extensive repairs have been made to 
Textile Hall, and the building is in fine 
condition. One improvement is the con- 
struction of a wide vestibule with storm 
doors at the Washington Street en- 
trance. A temporary addition 40 x 79 
ft. will connect the main exposition hall 
with the steel annex. 

More than 75% of all available space 
has been contracted for, and reservations 
for the remainder are being concluded. 
The program includes the fall conven- 
tion of the Southern Textile Associa- 
tion, a meeting of the Greenville Section 
of Textile Division of American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, and 
other groups. Greenville Country Club 
will be open to exhibitors and visiting 
textile men. During exposition week 
Southern Railway will operate Pullman 
sleeping cars from Greenshoro and a 











Jack Card Reports for An- 
’ other Anti-Hoarding Group 


Editor, TEXTILE Wor -p: 

I just want you to know that I 
have done my bit in this anti-hoard- 
ing campaign. 

At the family dinner-table the other 
night, I was discussing the Presi- 
dent’s conference at which some 40 
national organizations pledged their 


ee 


; aid in the war against the “old 
, sock.” 

My two children seemed inter- 
¢ ested. A little later two piles of 


pennies were being counted on the 
> Jliving-room floor. 
2 The bank in our town is safe, to 
$ date, but I doubt if it will benefit 
by this particular development. 
! However, I am sure the results will 
be noticeable in local sales of both 
lollipops and castor oil. 
Jack Carp. 





like special service from Atlanta. These 

cars will be parked in Greenville the day 

of arrival, returning to point of de- 

parture late that night. Baggage may 
left in the cars. 


» Three-Point Plan For 
Six Months Curtailment 
in Print Cloths 


Meeting in Spartanburg, S. C., last 
week, executives of approximately 100 
print cloth mills unanimously adopted 


the following three-point proposal: 


1. Mills now operating on the single day 
shift of 55 hours a week would curtail 10% 
(rom their record of a normal January 
week based on the maximum number of 
loom hours. 

2. Mills operating 105 hours a week 
mder the 55-50 plan would curtail 20% 
irom their maximum January week. 

3. All other mills, including those which 

ave been running at full capacity, would 
curtail 25%. 
The above recommendation was con- 
ditioned upon its voluntary acceptance 
90% of the print cloth group, and, 
adopted by this percentage of the 
roup, would be effective for six 

onths beginning March 1. 

\lthough the above plan is admittedly 

compromise, it is believed that the 
necessary 90% of the print cloth group 

ill voluntarily endorse and adhere to 
the terms as set forth, and that this will 

ive the effect of avoiding serious 

-erproduction in print cloths. A com- 

ittee of eight manufacturers was ap- 

inted to make recommendations re- 
rding the proposal and to meet again 
June to suggest whether or not 
rtailment should be continued beyond 
period of six months. This com- 
ittee is composed of the following: 

Dr. W. C. Hamrick, Gaffney, S. C.; 

iptain Elliott White Springs, Lancaster, 

C.; W. D. Anderson, Sr., Macon, Ga.; 

M. Marchant, Greenville, S. C.; C. M. 

iley, Clinton, S. C.; George M. Wright, 

eat Falls, S. C.; J. B. Harris, Green- 
od, S. C., and W. S. Montgomery, Spar- 

burg, S. C. 


Both Manufacturer and Merchant 
Suffering from Low Prices 


RESSURE on prices has imperiled 

the progress of both manufacturer and 
merchant, stated John A. McGregor, 
president of Utica Steam & Mohawk 
Valley Cotton Mills, in an address be- 
fore the Domestics Group of the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association last week. 
He said, in part: 

“The dry goods merchant and the manu- 
facturer are both suffering, in my opinion, 
from too much individualism and too little 
cooperation. We have all found the de- 
clining prices costly. Prices justly had to 
be reduced in conformity with the lessened 
cost of cotton and other materials. Sal- 
aries and wages have been reduced. Con- 
sequently, the consuming public was 
expectant of purchasing at lower prices; 
but the pendulum has swung too far, so 
far in fact as to place the merchant and 
the manufacturer in a position where each 
is getting little or no return for his labor, 
risk and investment. During the period 
of readjustment there has been a keen 
desire to do the same amount of dollar vol- 
ume of business as was done with higher 
prices, without any proper consideration to 
prices or consequences. Too large a cotton 
crop has placed the cotton grower in a po- 
sition where he gets no reward for his 
labor. Too many goods manufactured 
without profit, too many goods sold with- 
out profit, place the merchant and the 
manufacturer in the same position as the 
cotton grower. No returns for capital in- 
vested, no returns for labor, result if fol- 
lowed far enough, in liquidation or bank- 
ruptcy. 

“It has been found that when manufac- 
turers ran to capacity, and in many in- 
stances overtime, in their attempt to do a 
volume business and keep their goods in 
the market and labor employed, that a 
large stock of goods accumulated which 
later had to be forced on an unwilling 
public at prices that were unprofitable. 
The merchant to do volume business sells 
his merchandise without profit, possibly at 
a loss, and he is naturally dissatisfied. 

“T have sought in vain to learn why 
staple articles like sheets and pillow cases, 
that are not affected by style or seasonal 
variation, are sold at such reduced prices 
in January and August. This custom has 
been in vogue since sheets and pillow 
cases have been sold, and is in my opinion 
largely responsible for the difficulty en- 
countered by both merchants and manu- 
facturers to realize a satisfactory profit. 
Low prices attract trade, and the theory 
has been that customers would buy other 
merchandise on which a profit could be 
made. The consuming public has realized 
the extraordinary values that are obtain- 
able during these semi-annual sales. I 
have been told that a very large percentage 
of the annual sheet and pillow case busi- 
ness of some stores is done in January 
and August. This naturally creates a very 
difficult situation for the merchant, due to 
the low prices which prevail during these 
sale periods. This has been intensified by 
continuous sales throughout the year with 
the result that a subnormal price has been 
established in the consumer’s mind. The 
market has been continually sold down and 
the manufacturer is called upon to sell 
goods sc that the merchant can satisfy the 
consumer’s appetite for supervalues. 
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“Merchants generally seem to agree as 
to the advantage of selling standard brands. 
I am conscious of the difficulty that you 
experience in making a satisfactory profit 
from the sale of an advertised brand of 
sheets and pillow cases, due to predatory 
price cutting. Please understand that this 
matter is having our earnest consideration, 
looking toward a better control of the dis- 
tribution of our merchandise. This ac- 
complishment is only possible by your 
close cooperation. 

“The consuming public is willing, I be- 
lieve, that the merchant and manufacturer 
should make a legitimate profit, and unless 
they do so business cannot continue. Labor 
must be justly rewarded if it is to have 
purchasing power. Capital must have re- 
turns for its investments; dividends or in- 
terest must be paid if our banks are to 
have confidence in us. It is a sorry state- 
ment to make, but we are going through 
a period when intense rivalry has caused 
us to do business without regard to costs, 
just to do business. The merchant has 
said. ‘My prices are the lowest in the 
city. The manufacturer has been trying 
to meet his competition regardless of con- 
sequences, and in most cases the conse- 
quences have been bad. 

“The textile industry, both manufacturer 
and merchant, has been suffering from 
overexpansion due to an unusual demand 
created at the end of the World War. 
Replacement business necessary at that 
time created a false hope for a sustained 
volume demand. Instead, we have ex- 
perienced a natural lessened demand caused 
by the depression or deflating period 
through which we have been passing. Now 
that prices have been so fully deflated, you 
must know that cotton textiles are being 
sold at ruinous prices, solely with the de- 
sire to maintain a volume business. The 
manufacturer cannot continue unless some 
improvement is made in conditions. Like- 
wise the merchant cannot continue in- 
definitely to sell at cost or at least at prices 
inadequate to cover his expenses. 

“Let us stop talking of the depression 
and put our thoughts and energies to doing 
our best in this reconstruction period 
through which we are going. The Na- 
tional Retail Dry Goods Association and 
the manufacturers must not alone talk co- 
operation, but they must actually cooper- 
ate, if we are to be lifted out of this 
slough of despond. For our company, I 
pledge to you our earnest effort to this 
effect. Let us have faith in our ability 
to take action which will restore confi- 
dence in us to the banker, the merchant, 
the manufacturers, the purchasing public, 
our employees, and finally our stockhold- 
ers, who expect some adequate returns on 
their investments that have been intrusted 
to our custody.” 


> Army Wants 200,000 Yards 
Blue Denim 


The Quartermaster Depot, U. S. 
Army, Philadelphia, invites bids on 
200,000 yd. indigo blue denim, 3-harness 
twill, 28 in. wide, 2.20 yd. per lb. Bids 
will be opened 11 a.m., Feb. 25. 
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ULL-FASHIONED hosiery manu- 

facturers in the Philadelphia district 
are handicapped in finding the most com- 
petent personnel and skilled workers 
are equally penalized in locating jobs, 
because of the failure of the hosiery in- 
dustry to utilize existing employment 
services. This is the opinion of the 
Department of Industrial Research of the 
Wharton School of Finance and Com- 
merce, University of Pennsylvania, 
which has just completed a study of the 
job placement situation in full-fashioned 
hosiery mills. The department recom- 
mends the organization of a special em- 
ployment bureau for the full-fashioned 
hosiery industry alone. 

The results of the survey, announced 
Thursday by Dr. Joseph H. Willits, 
director of the department, have espe- 
cial interest in view of the acute unem- 
ployment situation now existing. The 
department sent out questionnaires and 
interviewed mote than 4,000 workers 
and 61 mill executives. 

Cooperation also was received from 
the American Federation of Full-Fash- 
ioned Hosiery Workers, the Philadel- 
phia Textile Manufacturers’ Association, 
the Philadelphia Metal Manufacturers’ 
Association, the Junior E Teg ene 
Service of the Board of Public Educa- 
tion, and the Research Department of 
the Federal Reserve Bank in the Phil- 
adelphia district. 

From replies to the questionnaires it 
was found that approximately 58% of 
the workers in the full-fashioned hosiery 
industry obtained their positions through 
friends, and that 22% obtained their 
positions by direct application to the 
factories. Only slightly more than 2% 
make use of employment bureaus. 

The report points out that the lack 
of a central, well-informed placement 
service adds to the probability that new 
and untried workers will be drawn into 
the industry during periods when there 
already is a surplus of trained workers. 

The findings of the report, which was 
planned in 1929 and for which the in- 
formation was gathered in 1930 before 
the weight of the depression was felt in 
the hosiery industry, reflects the pros- 
perous ten years of the industry’s ex- 
pansion from 1920 to 1930. 

Most of the workers interviewed came 
from school. About 62% of the hosiery 
workers are under 25 years of age as 
compared with 26% of other Philadel- 
phia factory workers in this age group; 
80% of the hosiery workers are Ameri- 
can-born. They went to work in an 
industry at a time when it was so pros- 
perous that they secured immediate em- 
ployment. 

Before the investigation was com- 
pleted job-finding had turned to job- 
hunting, profits for manufacturers had 
turned to losses. The changing status 
of the hosiery workers and their inabil- 
ity to find jobs in the depression are 
briefly described. The last two chapters 
of the report are devoted to a description 
of the three employment bureaus which 
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Full-Fashioned Hosiery Job Survey 
Shows Employment Bureau Need 


might have been used by the industry 
and to a discussion of the organization 
of a hypothetical bureau to serve the 
full-fashioned hosiery industry alone. 


> Short-Lived Strike 
Terminated at Bladenboro 


Following an unorganized strike of 
about 500 operatives at the Bladenboro 
(N. C.) Cotton Mills, which began 
Feb. 1 in protest against a wage reduc- 
tion averaging approximately 10%, the 
mills were reopened Feb. 4 with all but 
a few strikers reporting for duty. Mill 
officials estimated that 98% of the com- 
pany’s employees had returned to work 
in the three plants which manufacture 
carded hosiery and plush yarns. The 
management agreed to reduce house 
rent from 20c. to 15c. per room per 
week and to lower the prices of food 
10% at the company’s general store. 
The wage reduction remained in effect. 


> Textile Courses at Columbia 


Two series of 15 lectures each will be 
given by Herbert R. Mauersberger, 
B.T.E., at Columbia University, New 
York, during the spring semester. The 
course on “Dyeing, Finishing and Print- 
ing of Cotton Goods” will cover the 
physical and chemical properties of gray 
goods, various methods of bleaching, 
mercerizing, piece dyeing, dyestuffs, 
printing, preshrinking, weighting, calen- 
dering, napping, special processes, fabric 
analysis, and cost calculations. 

Course on “Manufacture, Weaving 
and Converting of Rayon and Other 
Synthetic Yarns and Piece Goods” cov- 
ers the four rayon processes, physical 
and chemical properties of synthetic 
yarns, yarn preparation processes, weav- 
ing, fabric constructions, knitting, fin- 
ishing, dyeing and printing, identification 
tests, cost analysis and merchandising. 


> Urges Acceptance of 
Profitable Orders Only 


Six suggestions are offered to manu- 
facturers by H. W. Anderson, president 
of Fidelity Machine Co., Philadelphia, 
and Clyde Fabrics Inc., Newton and 
Asheville, S. C. His suggestions printed 
in the Philadelphia Record, are: 

1. Adoption of a sales budget, starting 
advertising now on a pro rata percentage 
of sales objective. 

2. Formulation of new merchandising 
methods in keeping with the moment. 

3. Use of best available style advice for 
merchandise manufacturers. 

4. Use of best inventive engineering 
talent available for equipment and ma- 
chinery manufacturers. 

5. Elimination of obsolete machinery and 
equipment. 

6. Manufacturing only upon a basis of 
orders on hand taken at a profit. 

In connection with the latter 
Mr. Anderson states: 


point, 
“Any organiza- 
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tion giving value at a loss will do so 
only for a limited time, depending upon 
the size of its liquid bank account, 
When this approaches depletion, values 
given customers will depreciate accord- 
ingly. No industry can continue in 
existence unless profits accrue.” 

Believing that there is ample reward 
ahead for initiative followed by hard 
work, and pointing out that his own 
organization has made substantial prog- 
ress in the year just past, Mr. Anderson 
adds: “We have continually focused 
all our comparisons on the results of 
organizations and industries which have 
made progress in the last two years, and 
in numerous cases, greater profits than 
ever before.” 


Business News 


Southern Companies Merge 


Andrews Co., Spartanburg, S. C., has 
been organized as a consolidation of the 
Andrews Loom-Reed & Harness Works 
and the Suspension Bearing Co., of 
Spartanburg, and the Andrews Co., of 
Atlanta, Ga., according to a recent an- 
nouncement from Isaac Andrews, manu- 
facturer and capitalist, of Spartanburg. 
These plants will continue to operate as 
heretofore, except under one management, 
with a branch in Atlanta. Products of 
the Andrews Co. include loom-harnesses, 
loom-reeds of all descriptions, steel heddles, 
heddle frames, screw machine products 
specially adapted to cotton mills, ball and 
roller bearings specially adapted to the 
textile and machinery trades, and cotton 
mill specialties. 


Tolhurst Bought by 
American Machine & Metals. Inc. 


The Tolhurst Machine Works, Inc., 
Troy, N. Y., manufacturers of centrifugal 
finishing machinery, has been acquired 
through purchase by American Machine 
& Metals, Inc., according to announcement 
by P. G. Mumford, president and chairman 
of the board of the latter corporation. Tol- 
hurst will retail its own name and operate 
as a subsidiary of American Machine & 
Metals, Inc., with executive offices at 100 
Sixth Ave., New York. The Tolhurst 
firm was founded in 1852 and around 1880 
began to specialize on centrifugal driers. 


Crompton & Knowles Reviews 
Silk History 


A booklet entitled “Thumbnail History 
of the Broad Silk Industry” has been issued 
by the Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, 
Worcester, Mass. The author is John 
Richardson, well-known member of the 
company’s sales organization. The booklet, 
although small in size, is large in interest, 
and will find a permanent niche in many 
textile libraries. The history begins with 
the establishment of the Mansfield Co. in 
Connecticut in 1831, describes the seri- 
culture mania which swept the country 
from 1830 to 1843, records the loom in- 
ventions of William Crompton and Lucius 
J. Knowles, and proceeds from 1860 up to 
the present time by decades, discussing both 
silk and loom-manufacturing progress. 
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is moving into a new merchandis- 
/ ing era. What has seemed to be 
evolution may well assume the propor- 
ns of revolution. 
[t is not surprising that the full sig- 
cance of the change now going on 
not been generally appreciated. The 
eginnings of that change about a decade 
io, were gradual and obscure. They 
presented the initial reactions of an 
ndustry completely bewildered by a 
sic shift in its economic status: a shift 
m a position where, by and large, 
at was made could be sold, to a posi- 
tion where what could be sold had to 
be made. 
its early stages, this shift seemed 
to be a temporary one, the result of such 
pparently transient movements as hand- 
mouth buying, rapid style changes, 
ographical dislocation of plants. Ad- 
istments or reactions, it was thought, 
uld be forthcoming in these and other 
; consequently measures designed 
eet them were themselves largely 
porary in character. 
\s the decade progressed, however, 
became evident that the upset was 
ndamental in principle, and that, even 
‘ertain of the contributing causes 
re eliminated or compensated, a re- 
turn to the old status was impossible. 
world-wide depression in the last 
years of the decade in question, 
ly strengthened this conviction. 
a result, the industry began to re- 
to fundamental measures, to meet 
was very evidently a fundamental 
tuation, 
he first move was the organization 
fact-finding bodies in the various 
uches of textile manufacture. This 
of activity is too well known to our 
ders to require more than passing 
ment. It has embraced such plans 
those of the Cotton-Textile Institute, 
the now defunct Wool Institute, of 
Silk Association of America in its 
luction and distribution survey, and 
practically all the major associations 
their attempts to create a healthier 
These moves do not fall in the 
gory of merchandising, in its nar- 
sense, but certainly are included 
n merchandising is construed as the 
ness of profitably disposing of what 
ide, 
owever these activities were, as we 
fundamental. They could go so 
ind no further. A sound statistical 
tion is not proof against unintelli- 
action on the part of individuals, 
hermore, many of the moves can be 
ribed as somewhat defensive in 
acter. Supplementary offensive 
ures were needed. 
ese began to be forthcoming in 
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Merchandising 


Fundamental marketing 
studies, industry-wide promo- 
tional campaigns; surveys in 
specific branches, and new 
aggressiveness within individ- 
all reflect 


ual companies, 


revolutionary developments 
in the making, and form the 
basis of a new editorial de- 
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1931. One of the most important was 
the trend toward nation-wide promo- 
tional compaigns as exemplified by Na- 
tional Cotton Week and National Wool 
Week. Another was the launching of 
marketing studies, in both cotton goods 
and wool goods, by the Textile Foun- 
dation. 

Again, however, these moves must 
necessarily fall short if their significance 
is not reflected in the activities of indi- 
vidual mills. It is on the latter phase 
that major emphasis must be placed. 

Early last fall, TextTire Wortp 
started a series of “case studies”—the 
subjects being those companies which 
had made financial progress despite the 
depression, and the object being to de- 
termine how they did it. The results of 
this survey were printed in the Annual 
Review and Forecast Number, published 
last week. The outstanding conclusion 
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reached was summarized as follows: 
The type of merchandising job done 
seems to mark the line of divergence be- 
tween successful and unsuccessful 
companies. 

This study was not designed to termi- 
nate in the Annual Number of TEXTILE 
Wor_p. Out of it, we knew, would be 
projected a “lead” for the further de- 
velopment of our editorial program. As 
a result, we are planning to devote the 
initial article in the TexTiLt—E Wortp 
Analyst, each week, to a discussion of 
new merchandising trends and develop- 
ments in all the major branches of the 
textile industry. While it will cover 
current movements, its conclusions will 
concern the potential future significance 
of those movements, rather than the ef- 
fect of temporary fluctuations in trade 
sentiment. Week-by-week happenings in 
the various markets will of course be 
recorded and analyzed in the succeeding 
pages of the Analyst, as at present. 

Through the medium of this new fea- 
ture, we hope to focus attention upon 
specific merchandising trends as they 
arise, and to point out their application 
to the problems of individual mills. Ina 
broader sense, we hope to aid in the 
growth of a merchandising conscious- 
ness in the textile industry. 

The latter consideration is, in our 
opinion, vitally important. There is too 
much of an inclination, on the part of 
possibly a majority of manufacturers, to 
regard the merchandising factor as one 
that applies to a select group only. This 
is due to visualizing merchandising as 
confined largely to the sale and promo- 
tion of a nationally-advertised product. 

Instead, the merchandising problem in 
the textile industry involves all phases 
which determine the profitable distribu- 
tion of products, whether they be gray 
cotton goods or silk hosiery. It em- 
braces, for example, the questions of 
balancing production with demand; of 
establishing sound price policies; of 
analyzing market needs and preparing 
to meet those needs ; of maintaining qual 
ity standards; of developing satisfactory 
relations with customers, whether they 
be wholesalers or ultimate consumers ; 
of correcting trade abuses, 

On the basis of this interpretation of 
merchandising, no mill can be disinter- 
ested in it. In fact, in view of competi- 
tive conditions today, no mill can sur- 
vive if its does not make merchandising 
one of the major functions of manage- 
ment. 

The next decade will magnify this 
need; will witness new merchandising 
trends in textiles which will dwarf those 
of the last decade into insignificance. 
On this page, we hope both to anticipate 
and to record those trends.—Fditor. 
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Cotton Yarns Quiet 
In Limited Demand 


UIET conditions continue to rule 
the cotton yarn market. Demand is 
light and confined for the most part to 
small lots for immediate needs. From 
this it is evident the market has not de- 
veloped along the lines many anticipated 
from the indications earlier in the vear. 
January saw a fair volume of business 
placed, although the market was hardly 
a generally active month. Recently the 
market has experienced spurts of 
activity, followed by periods of dullness. 
Deliveries against contracts, however, 
are said to be satisfactorily maintained. 
This seems to indicate steady consump- 
tion of yarns, which eventually must be 
replaced when manufacturers secure 
further orders for goods. Therefore, the 
trade is looking forward hopefully for 
better things. There is still inquiry for 
yarns for future delivery, but this inter- 
est is smaller than formerly noted. There 
are indications that many spinners 
would be glad to see more business on 
their books. Stocks of yarns are ap- 
parently to be found here and there, al- 
though the policy of curtailment has 
been rather more generally followed 
than usual. Dealers also insist that 
a steady shipment of staple counts 
would soon exhaust many of these 
accumulations. 

There is little chance to advance 
prices in the face of the limited demand. 
Spinners are trying to capitalize the 
continued firmness in the cotton market, 
with the raw material remaining about 
70 points above its low point, but they 
have met little success so far. With 
20s-2 warps selling in Philadelphia at 
15c. up, spinners say this means a loss 
of 2c. a pound, and most of them ask 
153 to 164c. Other prices remain about 
the same. One of the lines showing a 
little more activity is rugs, where some 
fair-size business has been done but at 
low prices. 

Carded knitting yarns are not active, 
although lightweight underwear manu- 
facturers have been showing scattered 
interest. The average price for 10s 
frame spun is still around 13c. with 30s 
good quality yarns at 21 to 22c. Hosiery 


lines have not been active. Knitted 
dresses have taken a steady volume of 
varns, but some sellers report this 


branch not so active as it was. 

Sale of combed yarns in January is 
said to have been greater in proportion 
than carded yarns. This was a reversal 
of the conditions previously prevailing, 
and happened for the first time in sev- 
eral years, dealers said. Combed yarns, 
however, are now also in the lull found 
throughout the market. Mercerized 
varns find specifications coming along, 
the volume being well sustained since 
the first of the vear. New business is 
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finding no marked development at this 
time, but the outlook is favorable and 
prices are holding well to levels previ- 
ously established. Requirements for 
women’s underwear in the popular new 
stitch have proved to be an encouraging 
factor and indicates what can be done 
with properly styled merchandise. 


* Little Change in 
Cotton Market 


HERE has been little change in the 

cotton situation during the week and 
prices in the futures market here have 
continued to fluctuate within a com- 
paratively narrow range. The un- 
certainties of the Far Eastern situation 
together with those which are more 
normally felt at this season of the year 
with reference to coming crop pros- 
pects and end-season distribution, had 
been reflected by more or less irregu- 
larity. At times there has ‘been a little 
more southern selling but it has been in 
no important volume, while trade buy- 
ing has been sufficient to give the 
market a _ fairly steady undertone 
around the 63c. level for May contracts 
and slightly above 7c. for the new crop 
as represented by October. 

Changes in the statistical position 
have been more bullish than otherwise. 
Evidences of increased takings by the 
world’s spinners have been quite un- 
mistakable, due, no doubt, to short 
crops outside of the United States and 
relatively low prices for American 
cotton. Exports continue to pull well 
ahead of last year, and while the de- 
mand for Japanese account slackened 
during the first week in February, it 
reappeared toward the end of that 
period and has since been moderately in 
evidence. Notwithstanding increases in 
marine freight rates and war risk in- 
surance to China, there has been no 
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Market Briefs 


Cotton: Market continues 


with narrow 
fluctuation. 
Cotton Yarns: Slow development and lack 
of price advance disappoints. 
Cotton Goods: Moderate’ business with 
nearby-needs featured, 
Wool: Trade is slow but prices hold 


strongly. 


Worsted Yarns: 


Worsted yarns are mark- 
ing time. 


Woolen Goods: Women’s wear = fabrics 
actice. 
Silk: Steady but quiet; prices unchanged. 


Silk Yarns: Shantung call cheers spinners; 
thrown silk quiet. 

Silk Goods: Weighted 
tons in good demand. 

Rayon: Increased call for knitting yarns. 

Knit Goods: Mesh hosiery in volume class. 
Lightweight underwear selling well ahead. 
Swimsuit demand improves. 


and pure dye can- 


| 
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® Worsted Yarns Still 
Marking Time 


ALES for prompt delivery still pre- 

dominate in the worsted yarn mar- 
ket. Forward buying for later delivery 
is in a decided minority with conditions 
as they exist to-day, so that there is 
comparatively small volume of business 
noted. However, what buying is noted 
for immediate needs appears to be well 
sustained. In certain instances oper- 
ating schedules have been reduced where 
spinners could use additional business 
to advantage. 

Here and there, there have beet 
minor price adjustments which serve to 
bring yarn prices into line, but on the 
whole, quotations remain just where 
they have been for the last month. 
This in itself is regarded as an en- 
couraging sign although it is admitted 
there was little chance for spinners to 
shade prices any lower in the face of 
a firmly held wool market. The raw 
material situation makes it impossible 
for any lower prices to be named with 
safety, while at the same time, the mar- 
ket for yarns offers no inducement for 
any aggressive sales policy which in- 
volves a sacrifice of profits. 

Knitting yarns have formed the chiet 
source of what activitity there is 
Men's sweater coats have had quite a 
fair business and this trade has been 
taking yarns in good volume, but this 
business is about closed for this season 
Some sampling for light weight lines 
has been noted. Bathing suits have 
failed to show any marked development, 
nor has this trade been taking any yarns 
in anything like the volume that might 
be expected. While there has been 
business placed on these goods, manu- 
facturers have not yet started work on 
the orders. Swim suit manufacturers 
have been pursuing a policy of deterring 
production until a time closer to delivery 
dates, at which time more business will 
probably have been accumulated, so that 
they will be able to operate their mills 
full time. Orders calling for deliverie 
to jobbers will have to be ready it 
April, while retailers’ orders can be 
shipped in May. This policy of delaved 
production apparently is due to the be- 
lief that they will have more confidence 


in their orders as deliveries draw 
nearer. 

Weaving yarns continue inactive 
Demand for these yarns has _ bee! 


limited and unsatisfactory from a pro- 
duction standpoint. Men’s wear condi- 
tions are said to be especially quiet, so 
that the season is regarded as one oi! 
the most unsatisfactory for many year: 
Conditions with mills have been irre 
gular with one mill enjoying a certain 
active demand while its neighbor will b 
working on a limited schedule. Th 
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il generally inactive conditions as a 
se.son develops are absent. Dress goods 
mils are in a similar position, and it 
secms that knitted fabrics have taken 
the bulk of this business, with the price 
factor an important element. Recent re- 
ports however seem to show a slowing 
up of activity in knitted dresses. 


Domestic Wool 
Slow but Strong 
W ne buying has slowed down 


somewhat as current needs on 
ing fabrics have been supplied in 
Dealers are not entertaining any 
ught of lower values and have seem- 
ngly discounted any possibility of the 
foreign markets exerting any disturb- 
influence on the domestic wool 
ituation. Indications point to continued 
irmness on most grades of wool and 
large volume that has been moved 
luring the last couple of weeks has been 
iccomplished without any sacrifice in 
yrices, the choice wools in short sup- 
s showing an upward tendency. 
(he amount of wool sold in January 
s quite up to the expectations of the 
de and the assortment was very 
ried, covering both woolen and 
worsted wools. Demand covered all 
grades in the territory wool but activity 
in fleece wools was confined chiefly to 
iall lots for immediate shipment of 
quarter-bloods. The price level in force 
las been current for practically three 
ths on good wools. 
msumption in 1931 for the industry 
whole showed an increase over the 


s 


s 


ous year of approximately 110,- 
000,000 Ib. of domestic wool and _ it 
is almost too much to anticipate 


this amount will be consumed in 
particularly as from all appear- 
s the woolen branch of manutac- 
which utilizes only a percentage 
irgin wool, is likely to obtain a 
r relative share of business than 
‘930. Figures covering the use of 
stic wool for concerns reporting 
ig the year 1931 indicate a con- 
ption of 364,310,000 grease pounds 
‘ompared with 273,329,000 Ib. in 
a gain of 90,981,000 Ib. 
e greater part of the recent buying 
in territory wool. Top-making in- 
ts purchased the finer wools at 
prices. Top-making wools in origi- 
ags of Colorado and similar type 
around 50c. while the better wools 
‘ontana type brought 52 up to 54c. 
s 12-months wool experienced a 
to good demand. This type of 
seems to have met with general 
from manufacturers in recent 
s, displacing to some extent graded 
‘erritory and delaine wools. Fleece 
do not seem to be meeting cur- 
wool demand. 
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© Wool Substitute 
Outlook Brighter 


HE general situation in wool sub- 

stitutes has been marked by im- 
provement since the first of the year. 
The rising market in white mill wastes 
and noils has put old white knits and 
softs as well as white sweater wastes 
and imported underwear and _ hosiery 
clips all in a better position, 

The noil market is consolidating its 
gains on a smaller turnover. The ad- 
vance in fine noils has gone far enough 
at this time it is said by dealers, and the 
same view is taken by manufacturers 
some of whom paid higher prices than 
they had anticipated. Mills that could 
have bought fine noils under 30c. in 
December have had to pay 35c. for the 
same quality during the week. As the 
top industry is a little busier supplies 
are showing some increase, but balance 
between production and consumption is 
probably near normal at this time. 

White wool wastes are in moderate 
demand at firm strong prices but no 
advances are being made at the moment 
and with the exception possibly of fine 
white worsted threads, which are in 
short supply, dealers are looking for a 
stable rather than a higher market. 
Some business is being transacted in 
white lap waste around 60c. and colored 
lap waste at 40c. for choice quality. 


Rayon Sought 
Chiefly by Knitters 


eon producers noted a slight in- 
crease in demand for knitters’ yarns 
this week, while weavers’ yarns showed 
a drop. Market tone generally is gocd 
and indications point to continued mod- 
erate activity through the second half 
ot February. Underwear mills have 
been moving their stocks steadily with 
prices firm; the unusually warm weather 
in January stimulated consumer interest 
in all lightweights, with the result that 
mills have increased output, necessitat- 
ing additional rayon yarn stocks. These 
knitters buy a wide range of deniers, 
mainly 150s, for both spot and March 
delivery, and they talk confidently of 
further contracts at end of month. 

Rayon flat crepes are becoming more of 
a price proposition, which has slowed up 
demand for weaving yarns. Some busi- 
ness was placed this week by weavers, 
but it is considerably below January, 
and interest centered on the low-priced 
deniers. Rayon production continues 
to average 75 to 80% of capacity with 
the likelihood of further curtailment 
soon, unless weavers show more in- 
terest. There is little forced selling 
of yarns, since producers keep output 
reasonably close to demand. 
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YARNS AND RAW MATERIALS 


® Shantung Activity 
Cheers Silk Spinners 


MPROVED call for shantung 

fabrics and renewed interest among 
weavers in rough surface goods gen- 
erally, brought cheer to silk spinners 
this week, though the new shantung 
call has not as yet stimulated yarn 
sales. Occasional orders for spun silk 
were received by mills during the week, 
but the broadsilk market as yet is a 
sad disappointment. The season is so 
backward that any real last-minute im- 
petus in shantung fabric sales would 
bring congested yarn buying; weavers 
have been covering only day by day 
and have the smallest possible stocks 
of spun silk on hand. Underwear mills 
show moderate interest; spun yarn 
prices are unchanged. 

Thrown silk continued quiet all week, 
with mill executives bewildered as to 
outlook. Hosiery manufacturers have 
been producing steadily; the tendency 
is to buy raw silk which they send out 


to be thrown on commission. This 
represents much of the business now 
being done by throwsters. In some 


cases hosiery knitters buy yarn direct. 
Broadsilk mills, however, are still hold- 
ing off. Thrown stocks are moderate 
and prices are steady. 


Raw Silk Steady; 
Little Buying 


PPREHENSION as to what might 

develop from present labor unrest 
in the dress industry in New York, 
caused broadsilk manufacturers to cut 
down on their raw silk purchases this 
week. Silk importers spent a quiet 
week, and the outlook is far from reas- 
suring, so far as demand is concerned. 
Integrally, the position of the primary 
market has improved, thanks to a better 
tone in Japan; the yen is somewhat 
steadier, which has helped to bring 
steadiness to raw silk prices in New 
York, 

Raw silk dealers are encouraged de- 
spite the new labor hitch, and they are 
hopeful this will soon adjust itself, re- 
sulting in renewed buying by the weav- 
ers. Fabric houses seem to be enjoying 
a fairly good movement, though all busi- 
ness is nearby and orders are small. 
Hosiery mills placed a moderate quantity 
of business in the primary market this 
week, much less than importers are ac- 
customed to get from this source. The 
knitters refuse to cover ahead, and their 
spot contracts are of the fill-in type. 
Raw silk prices, however, are holding 
to current levels; imports have declined 
somewhat, which has reduced the pres- 
sure in New York. 
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FABRIC MARKET REPORTS 


® \loderate Business 
the Rule in Cottons 
ODERATE 


business has been the 


rule in the cotton goods market 
during the week. Interest centers on 
nearby needs, and the more distant 


future is being left to take care of itself. 
Students of the market believe that de- 
velopments hinge on the production-con- 
trol plan for gray goods which is being 
forwarded in the South. It is hoped 
that the plan can be put into effect by 
the first of next month and that an- 
nouncement to this end may be made in 
the very near future. Buyers need as- 
surance of stability to give them confi- 
dence. This stability can be directly 
reached through prevention of excess 
production. 7 

A fairly broad market existed early 
this week for various print cloth con- 
structions. Nearby deliveries were the 
center of attraction. For delivery within 
two weeks 4-yard 80-squares brought 
53c., with a number of houses asking 
Sic. Later deliveries are at 545 and 53c., 
the lower price being for the more 
distant delivery. For 5.35-yard 64x60s 
the market was 3ic., with some holders 
asking 4c. There was some demand for 
narrow goods. Prompt delivery of 27- 
inch 64x60s was scarce and late Febru- 
ary was held at 2% to 3c. 

The sheeting market has met fairly 
good demand lately. <A_ stiffening of 
prices, which was slower to arrive in 
this branch of the market than in the 
print cloth division, has been continuing. 
As in print cloths, call for nearby goods 
predominates and premiums for quick 
delivery of the more wanted construc- 
tions are the rule. For 36-in. 40-squares 
2c. is reported to have been paid, and 
for 40-in. 48x44s the going price has 


JRC. 


been 4ihc. The 4-yard 56x60s make 
41 to 4c. 
The advance in finishing charges 


lately put into effect has apparently hur- 
ried out some of the business which con- 
verters had been holding back. From 
finishing centers come reports that 
spring orders have been coming to hand 
earlier than in recent years. In addition 
to the advance on percales, mercerized 
and sheer wash goods have been quoted 
4 to 4c. higher. The warm winter and 
the early Easter may have something to 
do with the early receipt of finishing 
business, and the trade is watching for 
orders proportionately 
earlier than usual as the possibility of a 
marked increase in total volume over a 
vear ago does not at the moment seem 
likely. The price advances which have 
been made ahead of the current spring 
business makes the profit picture much 
better than seemed possible when viewed 
last December. 

There has been an unusual number of 
out-of-town buvers in the market during 


a cessation of 
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the last two weeks and they have been 
devoting themselves actively to looking 
over collections of seasonable goods. Re- 
tailers’ stocks have been depleted far 
below the usual point and a fair amount 
of business must come to first hands if 
retailers are to be in position to offer the 
consumer any sort of variety. 

Those who have been studying the re- 
tail situation during the last month or 
so are of the opinion that it will be 
necessary for stores to offer good quality 
during 1932 if they are to attract buy- 


ing. More consumers than ever seem to 
desire standard goods at reasonable 


prices rather than substandards made to 
sell at an extravagantly low price. 


® Broadsilks Active; 
Prices Uncertain 


ROADSILK prospects, at least so 

far as the weighted and pure dye 
cantons are concerned, appeared to have 
improved this week. Both cutters and 
piece goods buyers were active in the 
New York market, and there was con- 
siderable buying, chiefly small orders 
for spot delivery. In the cantons, in- 


terest centered on greens, reds and 
blues, with a decline in demand for 


browns. 

Pure dye fabrics hold steady as to 
price, but the weighted goods is pro- 
curable at concessions. Buyers are in 
bargaining mood. They want $1.25 
cantons of the qualities now available 
for $1.40; their pressure is meeting 
with some resistance among manufac- 
turers of fabrics. Despite this price in- 
sistence, weavers are confident and they 
look for a good March demand. 

Chiffons have begun to move, chiefly 
to southern stores and garment manu- 


facturers catering to southern trade; 
the outlook is considered good for 


printed sheers but real volume business 
for the northern states is not expected 
to develop for several weeks. Shan- 
tungs also have improved in volume, the 
exceptionally low prices being an attrac- 
tion; shantung prices are 20% below 
last season, and some spirited buying 
at that end is expected next week. 


® Slight Quality Trend 
In Wool Goods 


HE wool goods industry shares only 

to a moderate degree in the current 
trend toward better quality merchandise. 
Weavers of higher-grade worsteds fare 
better than mills specializing in “price” 
lines, at present, but there is no spirited 
activity at either end. Buyers show 
more interest than in January and some 
fair-sized orders for early shipment 
have been placed; buying is very un- 
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even, however, and prices frequently a: 
a matter of take-what-you-can-get. 

Spring worsteds of conservative d 
sign are in demand, and some mil 
claim to be getting prices that afford 
healthy margin. Women’s wear fabric; 
improved considerably during the first 
half of February, thanks to original an 
distinctive styling and the fashionable 
trend toward woolen apparel for women 
Stocks of women’s wear goods are in 
excess of demand but prices hold stead) 

The turn toward quality is more 
noticeable in men’s than in women’s 
fabrics. Cutters put less stress on price 
than they did in December and are fairly 
responsive to quality appeal. It is prob- 
able that the leaning toward quality 
would be stimulated by elimination of 
distress goods; there is still a quantity 
of surplus fabric available and it delays 
progress toward stability. 

The year 1931 was very poor for 
overcoatings, weavers report; bad busi- 
ness conditions plus warm weather cut 
drastically into sales and much of the 
buying done was on a price basis. Manu 
facturers of heavyweights are glad the 
season is over and they are hoping that 
the new season will prove sufficient!) 
better to at least partially compensate 
for the year just closed. 


> Columbia Gives Course 
on Silks and Rayons 


Columbia University (University Ex- 
tension) announces an evening course 
of 15 lectures on silks, rayons, ribbons, 
velvets, etc., beginning Monday, Feb. 8, 
and continuing each Monday for 15 
sessions—hours 7:30 to 9:30 p.m. 

The lectures will cover raw silk, spun 


silk, rayon, silk throwing, skein and 
piece dyeing, preparatory processes, 


weaves, weaving, jacquard weaving, silk 
printing, silk finishing, ribbon manu- 
facturing, pile fabrics, standard market 
fabrics, fabric analysis, and cost cal- 
culating, the instruction being carried 
along in the fullest detail from raw 
material to finished goods. 

The lecturer will be James Chit- 
tick, who has conducted these courses 
for many years. 


> Textile High Offers 
Testing Course 


A new course in textile testing will 
be offered in the new Textile High 
School, 351 West 18th St., N. Y. C., 
on Monday and Wednesday evenings 
from 7:30 to 9:30. The course will 
consist of the chemical, physical and 
biological testing of all fabrics, yarns 
and fibers. Problems will be considered 
dealing with the determination of 
weight, size of yarn, twist, identification 
of composition, conditioning, strength of 
varn and cloth, etc. 








@ White Favored 
fn Men’s Underwear 


‘)'RING underwear demand has been 
ao for the last ten days, and 
prices are steady. There is a trend 
oward future coverage; buyers this 
veek placed considerable business for 
farch and April delivery. Interest 
nters on cotton shirts and shorts in 
en's wear and on rayons in the 
men’s lines. There has been an in- 
eased call for white as against gay 
ors in men’s underwear, and some 
nitters regard this as an indication of 
onservative trend. The shorts with 
he elastic back are being passed over 
favor of the French back in some 
nstances. There have been many com- 
plaints about the elastic back, due to 
cheapening of the garment by “price” 
knitters. 


$3 0° = 
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HEALTHY TONE IN LIGHTWEIGHTS 


Lightweight underwear prices are 
teady and market tone is_ healthy. 
\lills are in good position, thanks to 
cautious production, and a few weeks 
ore of buying at the present rate 
would give them an _ excellent first 
quarter. 
lhe heavyweight market is quiet, in 
ew of the fact that new lines are 
to open next week. Knitters are 
optimistic regarding the prospects 
of big business at the openings; they 
believe this trend has passed and they 
will be satisfied if buyers are interested 
enough to place inquiries. The market 
lies On a more active demand later 
the season. The new low prices, of 
rse, will be an attraction but no 
it quantity of early orders is looked 
Mills plan cautious production. 


® Swimsuit Demand 
Shows Improvement 


THE call for bathing-suits has im- 
* proved considerably this week, and 
buying is well above January levels. 
preference for white which has 
noted in these columns earlier in 
season, grows more pronounced and 
e suits in both men’s and women’s 
are moving ahead of certain dark 
es. In women’s suits, there is a 
good demand for low-backs, some sub- 
tial orders being placed; black and 
and the pastel shades are favored, 
there is also a growing call for 
The suspender suit for men 
es largely in current business; in- 
t in this model has increased to 
a point that some knitters predict 
ll eventually take the place of the 

‘ speed model. 
vimsuit stocks appear to be less 
igious, slow buying in December 
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and January having frightened numer- 
ous firms into curtailment. At the low 
price end, there is still a tendency to 
accumulate supplies which is very un- 
wise considering the competitive out- 
look. Medium and high-priced mer- 
chandise is being produced cautiously 
and, assuming steady buying through 
spring, prices should hold steady. 

Spring sweaters move steadily, in- 
terest centering on women’s worsted 
pullovers. Stocks have caught up with 
orders and buyers have little trouble in 
getting spot delivery. Concessions are 
offered by mills occasionally but there 
is no general softening. There is a 
moderate call for men’s lightweights, 
both in the V-neck pullovers and the 
coat models. 


® Mesh Hosiery Sales 
Show Big Increase 


NCREASED demand for mesh and 

other novelty full-fashioned hosiery 
during recent weeks has brought this 
line into the volume class and while it 
is not seriously competing with staples 
due to the price differential, it will be 
an important element in determining 
profits for the first quarter. Several 
leading mills which hitherto had re- 
garded mesh hosiery as a purely supple- 
mentary line, find their current sales 
at that end to represent 30 to 40% 
of total business. Mesh hosiery in 
medium-sized designs is preferred, and 
there is a tendency toward polka dot 
patterns which mills expect to become 
more pronounced toward Easter. 

Mesh orders are well in excess of 
stocks ; some mills ask four to five weeks 
for deliveries. Most of the business is 
in numbers made to retail at $1.35 to 
$1.75. Women’s staples move steadily 
but there is no strong demand; all 
orders are small and for spot shipment. 


Hatr Hose WELL REcEIVED 


The new half-hose lines have been 
well received. Prices of men’s sox are 
still soft due to the prevalence of dis- 
tress goods, and the outlook is uncer- 
tain. Full-fashioned half-hose staples 
have improved and current orders are 
written at prices allowing fair margin. 
The new wool half-hose lines which 
opened this week brought moderate in- 
itial business. Mills specializing in 
men’s hosiery note a trend to higher 
quality; buyers appear less interested 
in “price” merchandise, remarking that 
consumers are turning away from bar- 
gain offerings. 

Hosiery outlook generally is better; 
women’s full-fashioned, especially mesh, 
are strong, with prospects pointing to 
continued activity. Men’s lines are less 
satisfactory but the tone there has im- 
proved slightly. 
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® Raw Cotton Report 
(Continued from page 44) 


interruption of shipments to Japan, 
although some cotton originally shipped 
to Japanese-owned mills in China has 
been diverted to Japanese ports. <Ac- 
cording to the figures of the New York 
Cotton Exchange, exports to Japan and 
China combined last week, amounted to 
225,514 bales and so far this season our 
exports to Japan and China have aggre- 
gated 2,204,193 bales compared with 
only 901,255 reported for the same 
period last year. 

The idea prevailed in some quarters 
early in the new year that Japanese 
purchases of American goods this sea- 
son might aggregate in the neighbor- 
hood of 1,500,000 bales, but they had 
already taken up to the close of busi- 
ness on Feb. 5, 1,383,373 bales of 
American cotton. Meanwhile, exports 
from Bombay to the Orient have shown 
a falling off of nearly 500,000 bales. 
World’s spinners takings to the same 
date have aggregated 7,701,000 bales 
against 6,235,000 last year. It is quite 
possible that some Japanese spinners 
may take more cotton than they actually 
consume for the season, owing to the 
relatively low price and desirable quality 
of the present crop, but estimates of the 
world’s consumption are now heard 
ranging up to about 13,500,000 bales. 

Cotton is coming out from day to 
day in the South, but first hand re- 
ceipts from the interior are small, and 
there seems to have been no radical 
change in the holding movement. 
Owing to unfavorable weather condi- 
tions, partly, no doubt, crop prepara- 
tions are much later than usual, and, 
it is pointed out that, as they become 
more general and the planting season 
advances, it is possible some of the 
cotton that is now held will be sold in 
order to secure funds for financing the 
coming crop. 


® Broader Interest 
In Cotton Wastes 


NCREASED interest in threads and 

linters, and sustained activity in peeler 
comber are features of cotton waste 
market at this time. Some dealers have 
stated that the month of January was 
the best month they have had for sume- 
time, both as to volume and prices. 

A large part of the activity in comber 
is due to covering by short interests; 
dealers having commitments to fill have 
been forced to buy comber at relatively 
high prices, in some cases as much as 
54c. Peeler and upland strips are some- 
what less active, although values con- 
tinue unchanged. The improved outlook 
in low-priced materials has tended to 
strengthen prices somewhat. 
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@ Riverside & Dan 
River Reports Profit 


ET profit of $96,579, after depre- 

ciation, for the year ended Dec. 31, 
1931, was reported by the Riverside & 
Dan River Cotton Mills, Inc., Danville, 
Va., at the annual meeting of stock- 
holders Jan. 28, as reported briefly last 
week. This compares with a net loss 
of $665,432 shown in 1930. Net sales 
for 1931 amounted to $10,710,522, as 
compared with $11,713,366 during the 
preceding year, the decline in price of 
goods accounting for the reduced dollar 
volume of sales. 

The cash position of the company 
was shown to be stronger than at the 
beginning of 1931, actual working cap- 
ital having been increased by $214,038, 
and the ratio vf current assets to cur- 
rent liabilities having increased during 
the year from 2.37 to one, to 2.55 to one. 
The amount of borrowed money was re- 
ported to be less than at any time since 
1911. Balance sheet, as of Dec. 31, 1931, 
was as follows: 


Assets 
Cash ; ; 
Accounts and bills receivable 
Inventories 


$644,624. 18 
1,885,155.76 
2,320,014.79 


"$4,849,794. 73 
110,041.00 


77,630.71 
32,041,179. 13 


Current assets 


Investments 
Prepaid items 
Plant account 
otal assets f $37,073,645. 57 
Liabilities 
; None 
$1,900,000. 00 


Accounts payable 
Notes payable 
Current liabilities $1,900,000. 00 
$14,068, 376.92 
7,500,000. 00 
7,500,000. 00 
6,110,268. 65 


Re erve for Depreciation 
Preferred stock 

Common stock 

Surplus 


POUR: TARDIBIOG 0 sve k's sss $37,078,645. 57 

lhe annual statement of the president 
and treasurer was, in part, as follows: 

“We consumed during the year 
(which may be fairly said to represent 
about 10 months of operation) 73,516 
bales of cotton, a total of 36,800,000 Ib. 
There was produced 31,995,000 Ib. of 
Your net sales amounted 
to $10,710,522 and in pounds to 31.,- 
408 000. 

“During the vear the amount of ma 
chinery operated has been governed 
strictly by market conditions, meaning 
thereby that we have curtailed opera- 
tions when necessary to prevent the ac- 
cumulation of unwieldy stock, and on 
the other hand we have run certain 
machinery overtime to meet the sporadic 
demands brought about by the continued 
hand-to-mouth buying. 

“The net loss charged off on account 
of bad debts was $1,964.51, which repre 


woven goods. 


sents about 2/100ths of one per cent 
of vour sales. 
“Depreciation has been charged 


against the gross earnings for the vear 
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amounting to $704,816.22, which in- 
cludes replacements and capital repairs 
to the amount of $204,816.22; and, in 
addition thereto, you have expended for 
additional machinery and equipment 
$276,407.03, which last amount has in- 
creased your plant account. 

“Your cost of sales has been low, 
representing less than 2% of sales. The 
remainder of your present inventory 
over orders on hand consists almost en- 
tirely of current goods, which, under 
normal conditions, should be readily 
saleable.” 


ARLINGTON’S 1931 Loss SMALLER 


Arlington Mills, Lawrence, Mass., re- 
ports for the year ended Nov. 30, 1931, 
a loss from manufacturing operations 
of $154,158, and, after charges to re- 
serves, a net decrease in surplus of 
$855,982, as compared with a manufac- 
turing loss in 1930 of $1,172,414, and a 
net decrease in surplus of $1,722,502. 

Dollar sales in 1931 were 28.8% 
larger than in the previous period, the 
figures being $11,058,781 and $8,587,941 
respectively. Of the total sales, $10,- 
427,921 was realized from manufactured 
products, and $630,860 from raw ma- 
terials and byproducts. 

The balance sheet as of Nov. 30, 
1931, shows current assets of $6,918,545 
and current liabilities of $2,492,379, 
leaving working capital of $4,426,165, 
whereas at the close of the previous 
fiscal period working capital stood at 
$5,183,049. An increase in notes pay- 
able of about $750,000 in 1931 accounts 
for the decrease in net quick. 


NASHUA M_c. Reports Loss 
The Nashua (N. H.) Mfg. Co., cot- 


ton goods, reports a net loss, after al- 
lowing $997,000 for inventory shrink- 
age, of $1,700,000, for the fiscal year 
ended Oct. 30, 1931. In the previous 
fiscal year there was a net loss after all 
charges of $1,642,627. Surplus account 
at the close of the 1931 vear stood at 
$3,616,000, as compared with $5,300,000 
at the start of the vear. Net sales in 
1931 total $9,364,496, or $1,837,504 less 
than in the previous fiscal period. 


HarMOoNyY’s 1931 Loss SMALLER 


Harmony Mills, Cohoes, N. Y., re 
ports for 1931 calendar year net loss of 
$270,148 after all charges for interest 
and taxes, also after a depreciation al- 
lowance of $100,000, and inventory ad- 
justments. Net loss for 1930 after simi- 
lar charges amounted to $837,996: in 
1929 there was a net profit of $28,779 
and in 1928 a net profit of $109,069. 


Sales for 1931 totaled $2,407,073 as 
against $1,796,189 in 1930. Current 
assets at the close of 1931 stood at 


$1,002,408, and current liabilities, $622.- 
516, leaving working capital of $379,- 
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892, which compares with net worki: 
capital of $546,800 a year before. 


GOTHAM’s OPERATING PROFIT 


Net operating income of the Gotha 
Silk Hosiery Co., Inc., and subsidiarie 
for the year ended Dec. 31, 193) 
amounted to $90,370, after depreciatio: 
inventory write-off and interest « 
funded debt; this compares with ai 
operating loss, after similar charges, « 
$558,979 in 1929. After giving effe 
to various adjustments, surplus accour 
stood at $2,393,851 at the close of 193 
or $542,630 less than in the previou 
year. The ratio of current assets t 
current liabilities was approximately < 
to 1, the former totaling $4,893,990 « 
against current liabilities of onl, 
$197,343. 

The capital stock of the Barnard Mi; 
Co., Fall River, Mass., has been chang: 
from $100 par value to stock of no pa 
value. 

Boston Stock AUCTIONS 

The following sales of textile shar 

were made at auction, Feb. 3: 


Shares Mill Par Price Char 

15 Arlington......... 100 15} —3} 

6 SO i skcdi cases pac 56} +1; 
21 Total 


” New England Textile Stocks 


Sale Bid Asked 
Aue, Mis: Go. Bibs s.0s00s% 50 45 
ee + ae ’ 
RS «nk 6s ono nS aa % 0 15} 16 18 
Associated Textile.......... 10 wi 10 
Sica cabs nade ass 60 9 es 
Berkshire Associates, com... 12} ! 2 
Berkshire Associates, pfd.... 40} 7 
Bigelow-Sanford, com....... 16 
NED YG 555 5 Gs KN 8H 80} 40 45 
PMD «san ese sa 64s 27 17 19 
Hamilton Woolen.......... 50 45 55 
Ll SRA eae 7 2 5 
PCS Unie danke anae ae 56} 51 54 
Merrimack, com........... 34 3 ; 
DOIN ois d's'ec sa ae ae 34 3 6 
DRE toes ktacae ce 29 14 18 
INN bos Sa hie cae 0% 50 46 50 
INGWUERIEIDS. 5 ccsccccasseces 5 8 if 
SEES Lee Na kisuinw's sieawe's 45 35 40 
RSA ee ee 9 ae : 
IE csp Os acoso 2 Wain as 30 33 36 
Plymouth Cordage......... 51 48 52 
WED BONE 6 5c vss cas cnmess 35 32 oo 
RUE CAta tee S ask ak ed daawne 8} 4 ° 


> Textiles on N. Y. Exchanges 


The following shows the movements of the leading 
textile stocks listed on the New York Stock Exchange 
and Curb for the week ended Feb. 8. 


Last Net 

High Low Sale Change 
Adams Millis role ae, AO 24 24 
American Woolen. . : 43 4h 44 + } 
American Woolen, pfd.. 233 20} 204 —2i 
*Assoc. Rayon, pfd 35} 353 35} ‘ 
Belding-Heminway 34 2: 2i - 
Cannon Mills 173 173 173 + 
Century Ribbon . 6 6 6 
Collins & Aikman 8 7} 73.—C~ 
Consolidated Textile... .. S 3 } 
Duplan Silk ss. we 93 9} 
Gotham Hosiery ae 9} 9} 9? 
Industrial Rayon 32: 28 28; 
Kayser, Julius om 8 7; 74 
Kendall, pfd........ 31 28 31 
Mohawk Carpet 8} 8 8 
Pacific Mills 8 8 8 
Real Silk Hosiery 4 3 3% + 
*Tubize 23 1} li = 


*Listed on Curb. 





» Southeastern Colorists 
Meet at Columbus 


The Southeastern Section of the 
merican Association of Textile Chem- 
ts and Colorists met at Columbus, 
‘a., Saturday night, Feb. 6, for a 
sund-table discussion of problems and 
xperiences in the dyeing industry. 
\bout 45 members were present. 

E. A. Feamster, Jr., of the Eagle & 
‘hoenix Mills, Columbus, presided and 
troduced the speakers. Those leading 
he discussions were: Robert Harris, 
iemist, Spalding Knitting Mills, 
rifin, Ga.; and Edgar White, technical 
xpert, Ciba Co., Greenville, S. C. 

Mr. Harris opened the discussions 
ith a paper on the application of the 
ost modern type of skein dyeing 
quipment for processing cotton, mer- 
erized cotton, rayon and silk skeins; 
is subject was: “The Dyeing of Skein 
arn for Use in Ingrain Hosiery.” He 
cused his remarks largely on a de- 
cription of a unique type of dyeing 
achine, which he stated had been on 
he market for a short time and was 
ucluded in his company’s equipment. 
lhe skein yarn,” he stated, “is hung 
ver perforated pipes, through which 
the dye liquor is pumped, and the 
iquor runs down the skein. At in- 
tervals of 15 seconds the skein is 
hanged to a different position, by 
1echanical devices, allowing a uniform 
listribution of the dyestuff.” 

Mr. White spoke on “The Proper 
reparation and Dyeing of Vat and 
Naphthol Dyes on Cotton Piece Goods.” 
le related his experiences in the 
rocessing of broadcloths and em- 
hasized the importance of washing the 
ods and desizing carefully before 
eing, 

\V. F. Crayton, Noel D. White, E. A. 

imster and others joined in the dis- 
issions of the two papers. 

Prof. Chas. F. Ordway, of Auburn, 
la., the secretary, announced the 
signation of H. H. Fields, of 
ewnan, as treasurer. Rodney Fields, 

the Eagle & Phoenix Mills, was 
ected in his place. Ten new members 
ned at the meeting, making a total 
about 45 regular members in addi- 

n to a number of associate members. 

e delegates were invited to meet at 
iburn on April 30. 


J. N. Stearns, Jr., New 
Silk Firm Head 


important executive changes in John 
Stearns & Co., old-established broad- 
k house, were made known last week. 
issell E, Dill has been made executive 
e-president and general manager of 
company, it was announced by John 
Stearns, Jr., who has been named to 

presidency to succeed his father, 
in N. Stearns, Sr., resigned. 

ouis Stearns, secretary of the com- 
y, has also resigned, the new presi- 
t made known, adding that both the 


retiring president and secretary remain 
on the board of directors. 


> Duplan Subsidiary Acquires 
Oriental Silk Printing Co. 


Plans by which the Apex Piece Dye- 
ing Co., a subsidiary of the Duplan Silk 
Corp., will take over the Oriental Silk 
Printing Co., the latter continuing under 
present management as the Oriental 
Printing Division of Apex Piece Dye- 
ing Co., were announced last week. The 
acquisition of Oriental Silk Printing Co. 
by Apex brings together two plants as 
subsidiaries of the Duplan Silk Corp. 

The Oriental Silk Printing Co. is one 
of the oldest silk printing organizations 
in the industry, having been established 
in 1890. The plant is located in Hale- 
don, N. J. The Apex plant is located 
in Paterson. H.S. Murray is president 
ot Oriental, and P. J. Wood vice- 
president and manager. 


> Wool Week Committee 
Plans N. Y. Meeting 


Plans for further promotional effort 
in the wool industry will be discussed at 
a meeting of the National Wool Week 
Committee, to be held next Tuesday, 10 
a.m., in Room 1609, 51 Madison Ave., 
New York City. The final report on 
National Wool Week, held last fall, will 
be submitted and considered in its rela- 
tion to future activities of the same 
general nature. The report will include 
a complete financial statement covering 
receipts and expenditures of National 
Wool Week; and a digest of the results 
achieved. Invitations to attend the meet- 
ing have been sent out to all branches of 
the wool industry. 


> Surveys Cooperation in 
Cotton Industry 


The development of cooperation in the 
cotton textile industry, particularly as 
reflected in the Cotton-Textile Institute 
during recent years, was reviewed by 
Sydney P. Munroe, assistant to the 
president of the institute. In an address 
Wednesday of this week before the Lions 
Club of Fall River, Mass., Mr. Munroe 
covered comprehensively all the major 
activities of his organization. 


> Boston Wool Receipts 


Receipts of domestic and foreign 
wools at Boston, also imports at 
Philadelphia and New York for the 
week ended Feb. 6, based upon data 


compiled by Dept. of Agriculture, 
follow : 

Week 

Ended ——Total to Date——. 

Feb. 6 1932 1931 
Domestic.......... 463,000 5,552,000 4,687,000 
Foreign........... 479,000 5,546,000 5,433,000 

ic icksy 942,000 11,098,000 10,120,000 


IMPORTS AT PRINCIPAL PORTS 


Sieh... <secra- 479,000 5,546,000 5,433,000 
Philadelphia....... 584,000 4,511,000 3,177,000 
oe Vek........ 626,000 4.356.000 4,259,000 

Total... _ 1,689,000 14,413,000 12,869,000 
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>» Rayon Consumption 
Increases 23% Annually 


A total of 3,562,000,000 lb. of cotton, 

wool, silk and rayon were consumed in 
the United States in 1931, in meeting 
the requirements of our domestic and 
export markets, according to records 
contained in the February issue of the 
Textile Organon, published by the 
Tubize Chatillon Corp. This total 
compares with consumption of 4,554,- 
000,000 Ib. in the peak of 1927, and 
with consumption of 3,414,000,000 Ib. 
in 1921. In 1931 cotton consumption 
equalled 75.9% of the total; wool 
17.7%; silk 2.2% and rayon 4.2%. 
- The compilation shows that the con- 
sumption of cotton during the past ten 
years increased about 1% per annum, 
whereas wool consumption decreased 
about 2% per year. Silk consumption 
increased 7% per year on the average 
and rayon consumption increased at the 
substantial rate of around 23% annually. 
The factors responsible for these 
changes are: (1) the style trend, (2) 
the “age” of the fiber, and (3) the 
price of the fiber. 

In regard to the sharp gain in silk 
and rayon consumption it is pointed out 
that “rayon and particularly silk have 
been brought within the means of the 
‘popular pocket-book’ in the last ten 
years. And finally the rayon industry 
is a new industry and has enjoyed its 
period of rapid growth during the 
decade under consideration.” 

“Although the present rate of increase 
in rayon consumption may continue for 


another five or ten years,” the state- 
ment continues, “no one who has 
studied the growth of American in- 


dustries believes that this rate of growth 
will continue indefinitely.” 

Figures covering the consumption of 
cotton, wool, silk, and rayon over the 
past ten years follow. (Units are mil- 
lions of pounds) : 


Cotton Wool Silk Rayon Total 
1921.... 2,703 650 42.8 18.3 3,414 
1922..... 3,044 798 48.8 26.0 3,917 
1923..... 3,261 788 47.4 37.5 4,134 
1924... 2,761 660 48.7 38.2 3,508 
1925... 3,216 646 66.9 54.8 3,984 
1926... 3,342 625 66.9 66.2 4,100 
1927..... 3,703 677 73.5 100.4 4,554 
1928..... 3,276 661 76.1 104.5 4,118 
1929..... 3,525 720 82.5 132.2 4,460 
1936..... 2,690 528 77.5 105.3 3,401 
1931... 2,702 631 79.3 150.1 3,562 


> Spun Rayon Standards 
Definition Asked 


A proposal to ask the Silk Associa- 
tion of America to issue a standard defi- 
nition of a uniform numbering system 
for spun rayon yarns, was adopted at 
a meeting of spun rayon yarn manufac- 
turers, held Tuesday at the offices of 
the Silk Association, in New York. 
The meeting, which was under the 
auspices of the Silk Association favored 
the idea that a uniform numbering sys- 
tem for spun rayon yarns be established 
as the basis of the number of 840-yard 
hanks per Ib. which the method of in- 
dicating the plied yarns parallel to the 
cotton yarn system. 
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at close of business, Feb. 9, 1932 
Prices cover average qualities unless otherwise stated 
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; CARDED (Average Quality) | 
, 9 ; , | . > SRT RE ° 
Feb. Feb. 2 7 ” Double Carded 2c.—4c., higher according to quality | COMBED PEELER (Average Quality) 
PRINT CLOTHS | SINGLE SKEINS OR TUBES (Warp Twist) | TWO-PLY—(Knitting Twist) Cones 
27 -in., 64x60, 7.60 2c 2ic 33-3ic 4s to 8s $0. 123 22s $0.16 | 2-2 $0.25 60s-2 bs 
38}-in., 64x60, 5.35 3c 4c. , 5c. | 108 13° 24s ae 4 casos = a ess «+ ee Z = 
39 -in., 68%72, 4.75 4i-4he 4kc 51-6 ec. | 12s . 134 ‘26s 18 Te ae ~ 2 Bien? oo < = 
39 -in., 72«76, 4.25 51-5he. dic bic. | 16s 143 30s 19 ME casks - .30 NEB ose - .85 
39 -in., 80x80, 4.00 54-5ic. 53-6 « 7i-Jic. | 20s 41> 40s ex. qual. . 28 — ee 100s-2 95 -1 03 
BROWN SHEETINGS TWO-PLY SKEINS AND TUBES | 
| 8s-2 $0.13 26s-2 $0.18 | WARPS, SKEINS AND CONES 
36-in., 56x60, 4.00 4i—48« 1-4} 5ic 10s-2 . 134 30s-2 19— 19} | en - are . Ae er 
36-in., 48x48, 3.00 43-5 « 43-5 «¢ 6k 12s-2 14 36s-2 2 TWO-PLY—(Warp Twist) 
37-in., 48x48, 4.00 4h« 4« 5ie 148-2 . 143 40s-2 om - .26 
168-2 15 40s-hi.brk.. - .28 | 
20s-2 15 16 50s-2 ip — ,33 SS See $0.25 O02. 66.5 $0.38 -0 40 
PAJAMA CHECKS | 24s-2 Re I 60s-2 —- .36 MES sk a.8 - .27 | SS ae oe = Se 
as rebeass : - .30 80s-2 60 - .62 
36}-in., 72x80, 4.70 4ic. ~45c. Sie. | SINGLE WARPS | 40e- 2h - 328 900-2 -85 - .90 
36 -in., 64x60, 5.75 Ake. -4¢ Se. | 10s $0.13 24s $0.17 | 308-2...... -33-- .35 1008-2 -95 -1.02 
| 12s. 13} 26s 18 | 
_— a aut: 14s 133 30s 193 | 
MISCELLANEOUS 16s 14 40s. ex.qual. 28 | oianidahites 
20s 15 154 SINGLES 
Drills, 37-in., 3 yd.. 4ic 4ic. 6ic. | ae 12 $0. 184 300 $ 
Denims, 2. 20 9he Oke. I13ec TWO_P , mS | Bee ees eee - 105 teens 0. 26 
Tickings, 8 02 os 12 c¢. 12 ¢. 15 c. !WO-PLY WARP: | eee > ae 38s 283- .29 
Standard prints bic. otc. Thc. 8s-2 $0.13 248-2 $0.17 -0.173 | l6s........ 195 40s 29 - .30 
Eastern staple ging- 10s-2 134 26s-2 18 . 183 | eee .20 50s. - 32 
hams, 27-in cn 6}e. 8 c. | !28-2 14 30s-2 : 19 . 20 20s... 21 60s . 38 40 
148-2 14) 40s-2 ordin 26 24s. .23 70s. . 50 52 
16s-2 15 50s-2 33 28s. eo 80s . 60 63 
20s-2 ~153- .16 60s-2 36 
’ 77 8s-2 and 4-ply skeins and tubes; tinged, 11}; white, 12}; . ; 
Cotton Waste ne Sane Maine ned tates: Samed, Vhs white, (353) snceeisen CONKS—(Oombel, Vases 
aes Sa i s 26s-2 $0. 364-0. 38} 90s-2 $0.90 
Pedleb ember... oaiss cis acsceencvscees 53 - 6} HOSIERY CONES (Frame Spun} 308-2 s- 1005-2 115-125 
Ny cbc iccaniconsccccvcaros 5 - 5h; 8s $0.12} 22s $0.16 | 36s-2 40 — 42 120s-2 1.50- 1.60 
Sak. comber Seen ele ins esate sate 43-5 10s a3 24s .17 | 40s-2 .42 - .44 30s. .3I— 52 
Choice willowed fly. Paks 23 23 | 12s. 134 26s ae 18 45s-2 .423-— .44} 40s... 56 
Choice willowed picker. . 2 3 14s 14 30s tying 183 19 50s-2 .45 .47 50s. .61- .64 
Sak strips siete 6} 7} | 16s . 144 30s reg .20 60s-2 . 50 swe 60s 470- .73 
Linters (mill run 2 2i | 18s 15 30sex.qual. .21 see 70s-2 .64 . 66 70s .80- .83 
White spooler (single)................ 4; - 43 20s 15 153 40s . 26 80s-2 a2 sas 80s 92- .% 
Cotton Prices and Statistics 
COTTON STATISTICAL DATA MOVEMENT INTO SIGHT | SPOT FLUCTUATIONS AND STOCKS 
(Fluctuations of Futures | cs prow oe ‘ Feb. Feb This Last 
Closed i a. Cinema ae. 4 ™ eek ,000 187, | Markets 2 9 Sales Week Year 
Feb. 3 High Low Feb.9  Ch’ge | "®8s0” 11,065,000 11,067,000 Galveston... 6.45 6.50 2,942 925,095 636,805 
iii 6.46 6.57. 6.49 0.03 : ices New Orleans 6.47 Holiday 5,830 1,070,609 777,357 
ee SSS aes as2 sss tee WORLD VISIBLE SUPPLY =| Mobile 6.15 6.15 2,861 '221.904 206,496 
April S69 6794 6.62 6.68 40.02 Feb. 5 Ven hae savensah. . 6.43 6.46 457 295,724 332,195 
May 6.73 6.85 6.68 6.75 +0.02 ia com taeees ° ean 22. guetta 
June 6 81 6.91 6.81 6.82 10.01 Interior towns and ports of U. S.* .6,896,000 5,605,000 | New York... 6.60 6.65 3,700 212,370 228,914 
ai 6 90 700 6 86 6 91 10°01 Afloat to and at ports of Europe 1,500,000 1,881,000 | Augusta 6.31 6.38 386 131,274 114,623 
Rare 69 703 695 698 1.9 03 | Afloat to and at ports of Lrient 935,000 383,000 | Memphis 5.85 5.85 27,044 471,622 359,270 
September To 7s 7 OU 48] ow St. Louis. 6.35 6.30 . 16,380 
October 7.08 7 99 7.05 7 42 40.04 | otal 9,331,000 7,869,000 | Houston 6.40 6.45 14,049 1,617,081 1,419,166 
November 7.16 7.35 7.16 7.19 +0.03 Decrease Decrease | Dallas...... 6.00 6.00 20,600 38,845 19,141 
December 7.25 7. 38 7.21 7.27 +0.02|) Changed ¢ week 31.000 48 
January 7.30 3:65 9.21 7.95 40.06] Stuchodes alent to Mow Veck : — DIFFERENCES ON AND OFF MIDDLING 
VHITE GRADES 
SPOT FLUCTUATIONS FOR WEEK ; ; sora gaa . =o 
(Middling) FORWARDINGS TO MILLS OF WORLD Mem- Mont- Au- \ver- 
New New Liver- | This Year Last Year Dallas phis | gomery gusta ace 
Y ork Orleans pe vol | Week Season Week Season M.F.. eee 0.65T ° 75t 0. 75+ 0. 75t 0 72+ 
Wednesday, Feb. 3 6. 60 6.51 5.52 | No. States. U.S. 16,000 488,000 20,000 501,000 | 5:G.M....  .50t . 50 657 637 57t 
Thursday, Feb. 4...... 6.65 6.54 5.57 | So. States, U.S. 118,000 2,857,000 93,000 2,444,000 | I----- $0 80 43 sa oo 
Friday, Feb. 5 6.65 6.54 5.58 - eter "ae ; “on eS Jee 
Saturday, Feb. 6 6.75 6.62 5.55 Total U.S 134,000 3,345,080 113,000 2,945,000 | SUM... .292 20° 28 a OR 
Monday, Feb. 8 6.70 6. 56 5.59 | Great Britain... 33,000 650,000 20,000 483,000 | 1M... .. 508 508.558 SOR «3 
Tuesday. Feb. 9 6.65 Holiday 5.56 | Continent 93,000 1,860,000 77,000 1,990,000) 5OO-*.. =e Te ee 
Orient 101,000 1,737,000 21,000 685,000 | @-0--- 1.00% 1.00% = &25* = 1.25% I. 
coe art tetiirira tab rere ieee ia ete Canada and 
Ft eee a ehtoigaa other America 3,000 += 109,000 ~— 4,000 ~—-132,000 YELLOW TINGED 
“yptian otton 
Alexandria Exchange, Ie». 6. Change Total foreign G.M. 0.30% 0.25* 0.30% 0.31% 0.20" 
Mar Rel 13.60 - re countries... 230,000 4,356,000 122,000 3,290,000 | 8.M...... 45% . 40* . 45% 44% 43° 
ih, emus 10.97 19.15 | World total.. 364,000 7,701,000 235,000 6,235,000 | M.** 69° - 30% 65° 30% 2 
Feb.-Mar. Shipment ce. i. f, Boston EXPORTS FROM UNITED STATES i ae va Cae ee ce 
(Tariff not included) Total 382,000 5,160,000 161,000 4,580,000 pon , , 
Fully good fair Sak (No. 38) 27> | e oe a 
Fully good fair to good Uppers (No. 10 10.60 : : i YELLOW STAINED 
(By Anderson, Clayton & Co AVERAGE PRICE FEB-MAR., SHIPMEN' | G.M. 0.65* 0. 60* 0.65* 0. 50* 0 61* 
F : Dstt ; 2D WESTERN COTTON S.M.** .90* 1.10% . 90* .75* p4* 
Foreign cottons F. O.B. New York, Cents a oe aurea PON M.**, 1. 35* 1.35* 1.35% 125% |. 37* 
Peruvian Tanguis Strict Middling 17} F.o.b. New England 
eruvis ime o | — ven 
eee tee oe: B--- 7 Middling St. Middling BLUE STAINED 
Peruvian Full Rough 17 | e-in . 8i— Bic Bi Fe. | GI... 0.65% 0. 35* 0.65* 0.50* 60° 
Ciina Tientsin No. 1... 10 Ii-in 8i- Ie 91- 93c, | S.M.**...  1.00* .85* 1.00% . 88* 98% 
Et ca Sopa ae be keg Weiss 7tolO | Iye-in 93-103c 10i-llc. | M.**..... 1.35¢ 1.10% 1.35% 1.25% a 
Indix Smooth eee -- 6} to 7} | -in 12}—13}c. 13}-14}e. **CGrades not deliverable on contract 
(By Bruns-Nordeman Co.) Basis on New York, March, 6.60 *Off Mideling. tn Middling 
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Worsted Yarns 
ENGLISH SYSTEM WEAVING 





I GREASE SR sn a aioe 4.556 5-45 44s s0leem es ae $0.75 
_ (IN GREASE) 2 ite Se $4.23 
Fine - $0. 23}-$0.24 = § blood... .$0.23 -0.24 | 2.265 449........ 1... ss cee ceccececueee .824- .85 
Fine pe eke ROMs) ON See FSR cc. dees te onevre =: oan 
| blo _ o~ «at | 2-300 480.......2.2202222.2eeeeeeeeees 924-95 
nite i ie altel ‘ . a ad cis das wre da .974-1.00 
TEXAS AND CALIFORNIA | een Oe UNE WUROB 6: 5 sss esse aes 1.25 -1. 273 
(CLEAN BASIS) £940 Sts. at cle yarns 5c. less than above) ae 
| as no 8. iveese dd eenn eae ° -—V. | % 6s rere ee so ee 
( al fornia, rien one Skeet eGutiaaaan ens ie - " 48 — aw iyacascays see eee eeeee 1.274 I. 7 
DR conc i ncaacciacsde>se ingests 1.324 
LLED—EASTERN (CLEAN BASIS) SMT ASA A Has 4245s o dire oe satya 1824 = 
oA $0.58 -$0.60 B-Super...$0.43 -0.45 | ga ; . 
ee 48 —” pane. 3 4s | ENGLISH SYSTEM KNITTING 
- RIMS. sc 5. ch cdncasxsasdexe $0.70 - .72} 
NNTANA, IDAHO AND WYOMING 2-208, 488in oil....... 2.6... e eevee ees 724 
(CLEAN BASIS) 2-20s, aoe cia ee eee - re 
worn a Ns 5.5 o Sik sid «ae X49 OE ~92§- . 
Biel . oin's -00'sco bas exe es sate dees $0.55 -0.57 TI ig ov ic ii dork wd. eee 1.00 
Staple Id Fienibe SG tae an tiie , Lae ee eo eee geil 1. 124-1.15 
Fine and fine medium............ a - zs 1-18s, 48s dyed.......... Pi chats .874— .90 
Reena chee aol aa Pe ease eaekm ceed . 48 - aa 1-1 8s, 50s dyed... ‘ ark kan .90 — .92} 
SRGUA. cas diva die amie «vee at eRe eee __0 43 | (Oil yarns 174c. less) 
MOHATR—DOMESTIC ; Te eee ; 
5 $0. 23 0.28 1 = > pd et ls aa | ‘2 
jest ung esi NTRS echt ere Deets 1.024—1.0 
Best comDING. 6. eee ee ee ee eee eee es vee | CMO con... cc cers 1.25 —1.27} 
MOHAIR FOREIGN (IN BOND) a ee 
Turkey fair, average $0.17 -0.21 a) eee i 1.15 —1.17} 
Cape firsts u pre ath aes here a «iw cae 2-30s, 64s, Fancy mixes.............. 1.323-1.35 
2-400, 640, Zephyre.........ccccees . 2.25 —).208 
OREIGN CLOTHING AND COMBING Moa = cect sree seer eseeseesesseees o a 
(CLEAN BASIS IN BOND) Ce ne ee 
Au a: $0.40 -0.42 IN oo ba es on 66 aie ens ees 1.90 -1.95 
Bei -s'sis Hed KR GSU Sd Me Re REET NS EES o's ay Ns FRENCH SPUN MERINO WHITE 
«Rie te ai aa ‘7. = 1-308, 50-50-58 on cops ... $0.90 - .95 
Peet? SoS Sh SDR RMSE EAE ORAM O RE ERE . om 1-408, 50-50-60s on cops 1.00 -—1.024 
alte 1-408, 50-50-648 on cops 1.02}-1.05 
i aeaelitiile (IN GREASE) 1-40s, 50-50-64s Australian cops 1.10 -1.15 
sae _ CV iGo. $0.17 -0.18 Underwear mixes, 3 to 5c.. Solid color, 35c. additional. 
se Sion hy ae New York Top Futures 
Buenos Aires: Closed For Week—. Closed Net 
4s = on = = 0. 4 Feb.2 High Low Feb.8 Ch’ge 
a8 0 Bice cc eesensavrvseeeede ~ 
’ Sy ; ; February 68.00 68.00 68.00 68.00 
FOREIGN CARPET (GREASE BASIS IN BOND) | Matth..... 68.00 68.30 OOO G83) LO 30 
neo wcnilenl $0.19 -0.20 | May. 68.00 68.50 68.00 68.30 +0. 30 
China: Combing MO. 45. <6. ocnccuccec, io 13 June. 68.00 68.50 68.00 68.50 +0.50 
China Filling Fleece. ................0. W212 | — sets .-2 >i os = 3 
Szechuen a88't..... 0... esse eeeeceeeees .12 13 | August... 68. ; 68. - 
inti 3. ere AE nw yee oe a .09 .10 | September.. 68.50 68.50 68.50 68.50 ; 
Scotch b ih ack face (nominal)............. .14- .16 | October 68.50 68.70 68.50 68.70 +0.20 
East India: Kandahar.................. .15— .16 | November.. 69.00 69.00 68.50 68.80 0.20 
eR nga ene Cr ren 2 .19— .20 | December... 69.00 69.00 68.50 68.80 0.20 
NR 6 cia eae Rees A Ee eRe .19 — .20 | January....° ..... 69.00 68.50 68.80 ; 
ve 7 
Silk Yarns Raw 
THROWN SILK (60 day basi o sates 
, Prices Mossioa'l” sad (6 Day 3 ee _ + Coenen 
lapan orvanzine, 2 thd. spec. gd. XX sk 85%.. $3.20 Prices Nominal 
lapan organzine, 2 thd. grand sk. 83%........ 3.00 13/15 20/22 
lapat ~—r 7s. sp. one ae | ae ‘: 85 White White Yellow 
lapat pe, 3 thd. gd. XX bob. 83%......... . 00 Super G , 87%. 2.45 ; 
lapar pe, 3 thd. - crack. bob. 81% Saal 2.90 Special maee. § 850; et + 23 $2. 2 %. es 
lapal nadine, 4 thd. sp. grand singles, 87% 4.05 Grand XX, 83% .. 2 2.00 2.05 
Japan grenadine, 3 thd. 90%..............6. 5.05 Special Crack, 81%. 1.95 2.00 2.05 
Canton crepe, 3.and 4 thd. 14/ 160n bobbins... 2.15 ‘rack XX. 78% 1.85 95 
: Crack XX, 1 2.00 
Hosiery tram, 3 thd. Japan 90%............. 3.95 Extra Extra, 73% 1.80 te 
Hosiery tram 5 thd, Japan, 85% Pate date sath aes 3.00 Best Extra, 68% 1.70 oe 
Hosiery tram, crack XX 78%........0+.0045 2.70 eee 
‘UN SILK YARNS (Terms: net 30) eee ewes, new aye, . An ied dtlelcaehas se 
40/2 / Yanton filature, new style, 20/22............. .6 
54/258 BRA 92: $8 | amen lature, 8 cocoon. 90 
Domestic Rayon 
NITRO-CELLULOSE PROCESS 
VISCOSE PROCESS First Second First Second 
Denier Filament First Second Denier Qual. Qual. Denier Qual. Qual. 
30 el eee $2.25 ae 75.. .$1.35 $1.25 150....$0.75 $0.72 
5¢ ieee ee 1.35 $1.25 | Se IR .95 acca ae va 
3 ED - isecea suse 1. 20 1.10 125.... 95 85 
18- 
7. we ee: Fe 30 CUPRAMMONIUM PROCESS 
150 Me ioepeaneeas san .70 Fila- Fila- 
im EOAGe | eae saes knees oe “a Denier ment Price Denier ment Price | 
at veeseenoes .8 a 
ME loscscpnssens 185 ‘a | 3 ae 3S - oe ee 
70 24 a ce seseecenees ‘a “<4 30 24 2. 60 100 23 1.10 
. OG cnc eee eeeeees . . 40 ; ‘ 
- 30 | OS 75 “aa 52 30 1.50 150 112 "90 
a = $3 tee eeeeees “ee — 65 45 1.40 180135 87 
a eiaae Theteareehs — ‘a ACETATE PROCESS 
See wet , ‘ Denier Price Denier Price 
sia icpna ness $1.60 S23 ss ca cae ss $1.10 
ei eeweaics 1.50 WR «ok wane na . 1.00 
Wir tee 4eKkes 1.40 PGS cite senna 1.00 
ee ee 1.30 
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Tops and Noils 


TOPS —BOSTON 


ane COP ks cca ckdctass j ..$0.77 -0.78 
| Half-blood (60-62s)................ + se .73 
| High # blood (588)..0.. 02.2... 66 — .68 
Aver. } blood (56s).......... riatan . 60 .62 
Low t blood... ihe dnd ack ater te wal ee 58 
High } blood (50s) .. BR Te kd aie aa - 51 53 
a EO oe eee ere .55 — .57 
WU Ts GN a ae 6 os eb eed eceeas .50 — .52 
5 Oe ee, a NE Ee Beds ssceeesenwwas 46 . 48 
TOPS BRADFORD, ENG. (FEB. 8) 
it. | eee 254d ? bld. (56s) 18d 
Fine (64s).... . 24d i bld. (50s) 134d 
| 4 bid. (60s).. . an Cross-bred (46s) 164d 
NOILS BOSTON 
Fine........$0.35 -$0.38 High } bld.. $0.27 -$0. 28 
Half-bld....  .32 .35 Low noils. ak 23 
| Aver. # bld.. .28 .30 Medium 
Fine colored. . 23 28 colored. . . 18 - 20 
Wool Substitutes 
WOOL WASTE 
| Lap, fine white - ; $0.60 — .62 
| Lap, fine colored... a am 38 — .40 
Hard ends, fine white... neae aa .42 -— .46 
Hard ends, } blood white. aan, ane . 33 
Hard ends, fine colred.... oe, So ee 
| Hard ends, medium colored.............  .13 By 
| MEIN oes ice sawxae ct niwesecds uae .25 
Burr, fine carbonized................. .24 . 26 





OLD WOOLEN RAGS (GRADED FOR MFRS.) 





Merinos, coarse light $0.044-0.05 
Merinos, fine dark............. .02}- .03 
Merinos, fine light............... .084- .094 
I es sic sta dicencenewad os .043- .05 

PIN os oc ice caesce<ees .044- .05 
Iie o-n tsb exeedaseees . .07\- .08 

| Ry re an .22 
Ms iy db eee waeweae ae ee awe .08 . 084 

| Knit, light hoods..................-. -08}- .09 

| Worsted, light............c.cccee0e. -034- .04 
WOE IIN Soc éé ven covescoeeneese« .05 .053 
PME EINE Ss icv iw cawesens ceunnues .054-— .06 

Silk 

| NATIONAL RAW SILK EXCHANGE 

Close Forthe Week Close Net 
Feb.2 High Low Feb. 8 Ch'ge 

February... 1.75 1.75 1.70 1.73 0.02 
March 1.77 1.27 tz 1.73 0.04 
April... 1.80 1.80 1.2 1.76 0.04 
May we oe 1. 80 1.75 1.77 0.03 
June 1.80 1.77 1.77 bee 0.03 

| July 1.80 1.80 1.74 1.77 0.03 

| August 1.80 1.80 a 1.77 0.03 
September 1. 80 1. 80 1.75 1.77 0.03 

Total number of bales, 1,560. Total approximate 
value, $383,838.00. Trading unit crack XX 13°15 
white 78% 

Rayon Waste 
Open bleached waste................45- os 13-$0.14 
Open bleached waste : ReceKes 10} 
Bleached thread waste (mfs.)............ “09 
Bleached thread waste (misc.) . . 06 .07 
Colored thread waste... . .03 .04 
Colored clipe... .....s0.0-. .03 .04 
CONVERTED RAYON WASTE 
Bleached tops a 30-$0. 324 
RR NOMID So. cckc ic eure ecexceres 27- .28 
I Lda on dias aia din gunman alae ane 
SI NIIIEL oo kcviceunees ann edee .094 
PMP CEMNE SS ccc cecccacinceewen aan 
Unbleached garnetts..........cccceseee uae 
eee ee SPECT OTC Tee . 10- II 
Silk Waste 

| Kibizzo Kakai Grand XX............... 0.50 
Kibizzo Kakai Triple Extra 44 

1 Frison Grand Double. ...............s00- .49 

f EONS odisc ck ba eweteceees . 50 


(683) 





51 













WARNER J. STEEL 


Worsted Yarns 


for Weaving and Knitting 


TOPS 


Mills and Office: Bristol, Pa. 












Philadelphia New York Boston 
Joseph E. Duval J.H.Slutzkin& Co. Mr. J.K. Johnson 
308 Chestnut St. 300 Fourth Ave. 127 Federal St. 


Amsterdam, N. Y., Mr. Geo. V. Green, 34 Stewart St. 


HILLSBOROUGH MILLS 


WILTON, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


WORSTED YARNS AND Tops 


Fine Weaving Yarn 
Colored and White 


COMMISSION DYEING OF 
YARN AND Top 


AT YOUR SERVICE 

of practical experience in the textile 

ce Representatives of The J. B. Ford Company 
to consult with you on processing problems. 


industry have given 
unusual 


experience is available to textile mills 
»f Wyandotte Alkalies 
ybligation to request this service 


Wivando 


duality and Service 


Textile Alkalies 


every where, whether 


Textile or not. It places you under 


The J. B. FORD COMPANY 


Sole Mfrs. 


Michigan 


0 


SQPUTUANEAAAAAEMAASUARASAUGUAGAOGONAOOOEESEGREAUELELUCLL CUTE AMALEUSUCEEC CERES EECELEREUEOUOOOU LS GLAS EEE EERE SEE 


OSCAR HEINEMAN 
CORPORATION 


W vandotte, 





















RAW & THROWN SILK 


ARMITAGE, FAIRFIELD and 
WASHTENAW AVENUES, CHICAGO 


\OUVANUUAROOODUEDONGUALAAELAOEUEOELSED OOOO OOOO ARATE 
FOOUAUEOEOOUEURUOAUAUUOOTEOUOUAEUEUCOTOEOUONOEOULETUEUENTOELOTETEOTNSS 


POUL 
AUVUEVUNENTUUEUEDUEAAEUEU AED EDUEEU EEO ETU UNEARNED 


[2] Femme De 


52 (684) 



























Thee. Welsndhiine Sens & Co., Inc. 


Frankford Bs & Westmoreland St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
. O. Station “E” 





Underwear 
Hosiery Sweate: 
phyr 





Colors, Oxfords 
and Fancy Mix« 


French and English Spun Worsted 
French Spun Worsted Merino 
BOSTON—E. Geoffrey Nathan, 69 Prentiss St. 
Perkins & Boland, 99 Chauncy St. 
CHICAGO—Wnm. R. Rietheimer, 222 W. Adams St. 
LOS ANGELES—Arthur Bone, 4366 Worth St. 


Representatives: 


Horner Brothers Woolen Mills 
Eaton Rapids, Michigan 


WOOLEN YARNS 


All varieties For the 
Stock and Skein Dyed Knitting Trade 


FOUNDED 1836 


Chautauqua Worsted Mills 


Bradford Yarns 


JAMESTOWN, NEW YORK 


Every 
Description 


TALBOT MILLS 
NORTH BILLERICA, MASS. 
THOMAS TALBOT CLARK, President 
Suitings Uniform Cloths 
Broadcloths Suedes 


Selling Agents: PARKER, WILDER & CO. 
NEW YORK—BOSTON 


TALBOT MILLS 


ESTABUSHED 1857 


Trade Mark Reg. 
U. S. Pat. Office 


W. J. KLOTS RAW SILK CLEANER CO. Inc. 
The Perfect 
Slub Catcher 
“It Stays Put” 


Sales Agents 
Lavigne & Suter 
200 Fifth Ave. 
New York City 


TOPS = Standard Grades NOILS 


Bleached—U nbleached—Superfine 


ANDREW K. HENRY 


BOSTON, MASS. 


RAYON 
TOP 
MAKERS 


158 Summer St., 


RAYON JOHN R.STEWART CO. 
241 CHESTNUT ST., PHILA.,PA. 


_— NEW ENGLAND REPRESENTATIVES ~_, 
ARTHUR A. BUBBINS, 212 SUMMER ST., BOSTON, MASS 









MAKERS 
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